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JACINTH’S WIFE. 

BY THEODOBE ABSOIJ). 


Jac DsTH was and is an artist; Jacinth’s 
wife was a picture; she is a statue. 

Xt is about ten years now since Jacinth and 
I took that trip down east, and first discovered 
Blossom hidden away in the woods of Ma i n e. 
Let me describe her. 

Blossom was small, and had one of those 
well-rounded forms that small women are 
likely to have. Tour tall and stately dames 
are too often picked in shoulders and elbows, 
and saiJow in color. They are more gracefid 
and imposing in dress, maybe; but who wants 
a woman to hang drapery on? But Blossom 
Was perfect; and I must own that she gave us 
all the satisfaction on that head Uiat she 
decently could. No baby ever had a rounder 
or more beautifully dimpled shoulder and 
elbow, or a smoother cheek and brow. Her 
skin was one of those creamy ones that seldom 
allow any red in the che^; but her small, 
Pouting mouth was of the loveliest crimson, 
and in a frequent dimpling, childish smile you 
Could see two rows of teeth like pearls. The 
face was round, and the features baby features. 
The forehead was rather low, and the hair 
that beautiful brownish yellow, full of waves 
and ringlets. But there never were eyes like 
her eyes. They were large, and deep blue, 
with a languid, dreamy lustre, and they had 
long, brown lashes, curved hke the new moon. 
Those used to remind me of the long- 


lashed goose-girl, of whom Bettine wrote to 
Goethe, the poor little maiden whom the chil¬ 
dren i25ed to laugh at for her lashes an inch 
long. 

This rare Blossom lived in a little humdrum 
village, and her father was the one lawyer 
there. 'When there was a suit he had to ai^e 
both sides, and leave the rest to the jury. 

Jacinth and 1 were passing through the 
town, when this girl drove up the street past 
ns, holding a fine gray horse with perfect eas^ 
though he was dancing like a parched pea. 

“ Jacinth,” I said, “ suppose we stay here 
for dinner?” 

‘^Agreed]” said Jacinth, thou^ not ten 
minutes before he had been crazy to get out 
of the town. ** 

We stayed to dinner; we stayed to supper; 
and then, of course, we had to stay all night.' 
The end of a week found us still denizens of 
that stupid little town, “ which, like the toad, 
ugly and venomous, wore yet a precious jewel 
in its head.” 

Our-tactics were something like this: In 
the morning I would take my gun to go out 
in the woods. I only stayed in the place to 
hunt. Jacinth would prepare his portfolio 
and stool, and go out in an opposite direction 
to sketch. He only stayed in the place toi 
aVot^h. In half an hour, we were sure to meek 
in the lawyer’s parlor. 
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At first 'we both looked a little foolish at 
meeting, and made labored explanations. 
Then, after a while, we would laugh outright. 
The third stage was the tragic, and we would 
glower at each other like two dogs that want 
to fi^t and dare not. We arrived at this 
stage of affairs in five days. 

I must confess that Blossom flirted terri¬ 
bly. She seemed to take a malicious pleasure 
in bewitching us, and setting us by the ears. 
When she and I were alone she was as sweet 
as honey, and used to tell me how jealous 
Jacinth was, and I suppose she talked in the 
same way to Jacinth about me. I don’t care 
if she did. I soon fonnd out that she hadn’t 
two ideas in her head; hut what of that? 
Such a lovely head didn’t need any ideas in 
it. I didn’t care what she said; I wanted to 
hear that soft, languid voice of hers, that al¬ 
ways melted away at the end of a sentence 
like a sleepy bird’s, that has started on too 
long a song; I wanted to see the white teeth 
glimmer between her red lips, and the dimples 
come and go in her round cheek. I didn’t 
want to see changes of feeling in that face; 
I wanted to see the broad lids rise and fall, at 
one time showing the superb fringe of the 
lashes, at another, the soft, violet lustre and 
exquisite curve of the eye. 

After staring at her for several hours a day 
for three weeks, I got all these things by heart, 
and began to grow criticaL I found that 
Blossom kept the curves of her body round 
by plentiful eating, and that she had an affec¬ 
tion for any one who would pamper her appe¬ 
tite. Of course that was all right; but, some¬ 
how, after a while, I began to associate the 
sweet mouth with the idea of dinner, and 
never saw the pearly teeth without remember¬ 
ing what good service they could do. 

After a while, too, I found out the meaning 
of word that her only sister applied to 
her. “ Bios is stufiy,” she said. Stufiy meant 
stubborn; and truly, there never was a tougher 
little mule than she could he when she set 
out 

There, I wont specify any more of the 
pretty creature’s faults. You see that she 
was a selfish, stubborn, sensual, narrow-mind¬ 
ed little thing, and that, in order to be admired 
for any length of time, she ^ould have been 
kept at a distance. 

Ah, sweet Blossom I Forgive me that I 
Speak so harshly of what you can’t help! It 
wasn’t your fault that you were pretty, and it 
certainly was ours that we expected anything 
more of you than mere prettiness. 


“ So we leave the sweet face fondly then— 

Be its beauty 
Its sole duty!” 

■Well, Jacinth got her; and he never could 
believe, from that day to this, that I was not 
cut out for a saint, and capable of the most 
heroic selPsacrifice# 

At first he seemed afraid that I would kill 
him, or Blossom, or myself, and when I merelv 
congratulated him as heartily as I could, for I 
saw that he was making a fool of himself, he 
canonized me, as I have said. 

They were married, and went home. Hived 
near them, and after a while settled into the 
place of a patriarchal friend of the family. 
Two years went by. The less said about them 
the better. 

Jacinth was a rising artist, and was getting 
ambitious. He had painted* all the pretty 
views he could find in his native State, and 
soon took a fancy to conquer other worlds. 
This was before Bierstadt and the rest had 
packed up the Rocky ^fountains and sent 
them East, aud J acinth thought that he should 
win glory by going into that great, unknown 
western country for subjects for his pencil 
To the West he accordingly resolved to go. 
He would go with about ten pounds of bag¬ 
gage, would rough it in the woods, would 
shoot grizzly bears, and paint their djing 
agonies; he would transfer Indian chiefs and 
squaws to canvas; he would portray wigwams, 
prairies, oak-openings, Rocky Mountains, 
herds of lions, wild waterfalls dropping from 
snowy peaks, and freezing to icicles half-way 
down, bird’s-eye views, where half a continent 
should shine and shimmer through a silver 
network of river. He would paint—what 
would he not paint? He would forsake civil¬ 
ization for a time, would let his hair grow, 
would live like a savage. Blossom could go to 
her father’s for a visit, or stay in the city, ii 
she chose. 

I cou^ed gently ft tie latter end of this 
exposition of his designs. 

“ What do you mean?” cried Jacinth, turn¬ 
ing on me with a little feminine sort of fierce¬ 
ness, which he has got into a way of showing 
occasionally. 

“ My intention was to dear my throat,” I 
remarked, amiably. 

“Don’t you like my plan, old boy?” he 
asked, putting his delicate hand on ray shoul¬ 
der. “ Of course I reckon on your going. I 
couldn’t go withont you.” 

“You poor innocent!” I said, pit^g^y, 
“ you can’t go withont somebody else.” 
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“ You don’t tliink that Bios—” 

“ Blossom will go if you go,” I said. That 
is, unless you beat Ucr, and leaTc her black 
and bJue.^ 

^ I <Iou*t believe it r said Jacinth. It isn't 
a fit juuiit tor a woman- It is impossible 
“ Then you'll have to stay at borne,” I said, 
irisbbig that I could sting him up to asserting 
his iiuiepeudciice. 

" 1 ll go and see now,” he said, with unusual 
promptness. “ Come and help me.” 

W 0 went across the street to their hoarding- 
house, a/.d .Jacinth boldly mifolded his plan. 
I well knew the meauing of that slight con¬ 
tracting of the mouth with which she listened, 
and was not at all surprised at the cool com¬ 
ment ahich she made on his announcement.* 
” I should like to see you leaving me 
“ But, my dear, just think—” ' ° 

“I wont think anything about it!” said my 
dear, itith a determined pout. “ Tm not going 
to mope here, wbUe you are off baving a good 
time. I tliimk yon are real meanr 
“But I am going to the wildest places,BIos- 
som,” urged Jacinth, despairingly. “ I shall 
te in the woods, and among mountains and 
Indians.” 

“I s’pose there’s room for more than one,” 
stud Blossom, coolly. 

“ You’d be scalped!” said Jacinth, in a tajgic 
tone. 

“ I don’t believe it!” sulked the lair mule. 

“ You’d have your clothes tom off you by 
the brambles 1” he insisted. 

“ I shall wear bloomers ^ and you can go 
before me and clear a path,” she said, im¬ 
movably. 

“You’d starve!” said Jacintb, bringing up 
his great argument. 

Blossom paused, and her husband bright¬ 
ened. “ So you see, my dear —" 

“ I see nothing of the kind f’ she interrupted, 
shortly. “ There is no need of your going very 
far from houses. We can take some provisiou 

with us, and you can shoot things in the 
woods. There’s always plenty of game and 
fishes in those places.” 

Jacinth looked at his fair wife for an instant 
as though he would like to shake her; then 
he sighed, and turning away, went back to his 
studio without a word. It was the wisest 
thing he could have done. Blossom enjoyed 
an aigument, and would willingly have talked 
the matter over from sunrise to sunset, aT,d 
had the last word then. 

“ WeU, when do you start?” I asked, when 
I saw biTTi next. 


“ 1 shan t go he ropVsdf sulkily^ putting an 
awful da’ub into a tree that he was painting. 

“ Is that a bread-fruit tree ?” I asked, watchr 
ing the wdd motions of his brush. 

“ What ?” asked Jacinth, savagely. 

“O, nothing! Only I thought that tree 
looked like the bread-fruit trees we used to see 
in the geography when I went to school.” 

“ Look here, Arnold, what’s the use of tor¬ 
menting a fellow when he’s as mad as the 
devil?” demanded my friend, throwing donvi 
his brush, and looking at me positively with 
tears in his eyes. 

There was no resisting Jacinth. Be was 
one of those sweet and sensitive men whom 
we love almost .as we do women; and I would 
at any time cheerfully have broken tbe licad 
of any person who should have offended Iiim. 
So, after 1 bad looked at his pathetic face a 
moment in silence, I began to coax and soothe 
bim, and to pretend to listen gravely when he 
tried to shield Blossom. For tbe poor fellow 
had too much delicacy to blow about liis wife. 

“ It’s a little hard, though,” he said, tremu¬ 
lously. “ I d set my heart on that tramp, and 
on getting some new pictures into the market. 
But women are stubborn.” 

“Why not let her go, Jacinth?” I asked, 
composedly. 

He stared at me incrednlously. 

“ Pm in earnest,” I said. 

He gave his shoulders a petulant, impatient 
hitch, which I think he must have learned 
from his wife, but condescended no further 
answer. 

“ Bow, Jacinth,” I said, taking him in hand, 
“yon just listen to me. You and I have set 
our hearts on that expedition, and I wont give 
it up, nor let you. If Blossom will go, let her 
go. Let her get her bloomers and her lunch- 
eon-bt^, and trot along. I tell you, my dear 
fellow, she’s as tough as you, and can stand as 
long a. march.” 

“ But I don’t want the bother,” said Jacinth. 

“BeitherdoL But of two evils we must 
choose the least.” 

Weil, we had a long confab, and the result 
was this: We agreed that Jacinth shmdd first 
tell Blossom that he must give up the plan if 
she peisisted. If she still held out at that, I 
was to strike in, and urge bivn to take her, so 
that be woidd not come down too much in 
giving up. 

The sagacious reader guesses the result. 
About the first of June, Jacinth, Blossom and 
I started for the saaset coautry. One con¬ 
cession 1 had won from the little lady. She 
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agreed that, if she couldn’t stand the fatigue 
of our traTcls, she would come home alone, or 
else let us leave her at the nearest town while 
we went into the woods. 

I must confess that I almost forgave the 
little jade for her mulishness when I saw how 
beaming she looked. No sense that she was 
intnisive or a burden marred her pleasure, or 
imparted anj’thing of diffidence to her manner. 
If the expedition had been planned solely for 
her amusement she could not have been more 
complacent. 

We went by the great lakes, intending to 
strike donm at Detroit The great lakes are 
worth seeing. I found them so; but Jacinth 
didn’t see them. Blossom was sea-sick all the 
way, and had to he attended to. If he left her 
she l>ecame frantic, weeping and sobbing, 
complaining to any one who might choose to 
listen that her husband had got her off there, 
the Lord only knew where, and was leaving 
her to die alone on the sea. I believe that 
Blossom, who bad forgotten the most of her 
geography, had an idea that we were on the 
Arctic Ocean. 

“But, hang it!” said Jacinth, losing all pa¬ 
tience, “ I want to see something. I might as 
well have stayed at home as have come out 
here to be mewed up in a state-room all the 
lime.’' 

“ I should think you’d be ashamed to scold 
at me so awfully!” sobbed Blossom, setting 
down an empty bowl, from which she had just 
eaten the last drop of broth. “And I don’t 
see what there is to look at here. There’s 
nothing but water.” 

Well, it can’t alwa^-s storm, and we had our 
periods of sunshine. One day we got the in¬ 
valid up on deck, and then accident favored 
us. A soft young fellow there fell in love with 
her on the spot- There was no more staying 
in the state-room after that The cursed little 
coquette would sit on deck hour after hour, 
with the fellow staring at her, and hovering 
about her, and play off all her little graces on 
liira, as happy as a cat in cream. 

To be sure, Jacinth didn’t feel any too well 
pleased with this. But he knew that she was 
in no real danger of compromising herself. 
Blossom wasn’t one to think that gentlemen 
need ask any return for homage. To sit smil¬ 
ing, and let them adore, was grace enou^ to 
bestow in her opinion. 

We reached Detroit, and after waiting a 
week for. our charge to see the city from tire 
to hub, we started southward. But alas! we 
did not choose our own route. Blossom want¬ 


ed to go here, and she wanted to go there; 
and we yielded. 

At length we made a little shy into the 
woodsjwithheratourelbows. Jacinth carried 
pencil and portfolio, to sketch a gorge and 
waterfall of which we had heard, and I carried 
a rifle; so that nature couldn’t say but we 
were prepared to strike her up or down, as the 
case might he. Besides this, we each carried 
a generous sack of provisions. 

Blossom was In bloomers, and looked like a 
dumpling. I may as well confess tliat I kissed 
her behind the door before we started. She 
looked as though she wanted me to, and I was 
willing. But I would like to have shaken her 
till her teeth dropped out before we had been 
out half an hour. She fussed because the 
ground was so rough, she made us stop to rest 
four times in eveiy* mile, and she screamed 
every time I inclined my rifle from the angle 
which she had prescribed—that was, aiming 
directly at the zenith. TVe got back home in 
a veiy ruffled state of temper, and Blossom 
with blistered feet. 

I don’t like to stir up my own wrath toward 
the little fool by recounting any more of her 
tormenting ways. Suffice it that we didn’t 
get out of sight of a meeting-house for six 
weeks. Then there was a grand flare-up, in 
which I took the lead, and Jacinth and I went 
off by ourselves, and had one delightful week. 
That is, it was delightful to me; but Jacinth 
couldn’t help feeling uneasy about his wife. 
We had left her sulking in a little raw village, 
where there was nothing to do but to eat. 
He worried, and fretted, and spoiled his own 
pleasure, and at the end of the week we went 
back. 

We found Blossom in bed. She had been 
dreadfully sick all the time we had been gone, 
she vowed, and thought that she was to die 
all alone there. She wished that she had 
never left her home. She wished that she had 
never married J aciuth. She meant to go right 
back to civilized life without delaying another 
day. She wished—and here she broke down 
into sobbing, and had to be coaxed. 

“ Just get divorced from Jacinth, and marry 
me. Blossom,” I said. “ I’m just the husband 
for you. We should get on nicely.” 

She pouted out her lips at me; and, faith, 
she looked so pretty that I had a great mind 
to kiss her on the spot. 

Tm spinning out my story to a great length, 
and must hasten to the conclusion- Having 
questioned the lady of the house, and ascer¬ 
tained that Blossom had eaten with an excel- 
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lent appetite during otb alKence, and liad 
shown signs of debility only when onr coming 
was hontly expected, I oiganised another re¬ 
bellion, and after severe resistance, got Jacinth 
off again. 

“ You must have been in nearly all tlie 
^Vestem States by tbis tim e” said Blossom, 
bitterly. 

Jacinth and I laughed. were yet in 
Michigan, and had been for about two months, 
revolving within an area of three or four 
square miles. 

** O, I dare say I am fit only to be laughed 
at,” sbe said, savagely, and flounced off out of 
tlie room. 

"We were on the point of starting, but had 
to wait till next day. Jacinth, couldn’t go 
away without making fnenda with his wife, 
and at present she was locked into her room. 
The next morning a trace was patched up, 
and we went my poor friend as ^oomy as 
an owl. 

“ It’s no use,” he said. “Iwonttryitagidn* 
Alter this little tramp we^ go home. I can’t 
feel comfortahlc while she is in-that place, and 
feeling so ill-used. TV'e’ll get back to Xew 
York next week.” 

I couldn’t get him cheered up, hard as I 
tried. He went about moping, and wonld sit 
and stare at the loveliest views without at¬ 
tempting a single peneilrstroke. And on the 
third day he insisted on returning to town. 1 
saw that it was useless to resist; so we went, 
both in ill-hnmor enough. When we reached 
the house a woman was rushing out of it, and 
calling afrer a man who rode by. We paused 
to look, and recognized our landlady. 

“Somebody’s sickP said Jacinth, and then 
started at a run. 

I waited for the landlady and the doctor to 
come along, and took her panting report of 
the Case. It was short and to the point: 

“ hliss Blossom’s took with cholera T 

I went in feeling a little uneasy. There had 
been cases of cholera about, and I know that 
fright does a good deal to help the disease 
along. I went into the Kttle parlor, and tried 
IQ content myself; but I couldn’t. Poor little 
Blossom 1 After ah, she couldn’t help it if she 
was a fool and a nuisance, and Jacinth was at 
flmit for marrying her. 

1 got to feel more end more gnilQ^ every 
tninute, till Icouldbearit no longer. I opened 
the door and listened. Such s hrill cries as 
came at intervals! Such a hurrying about! 
I went softly up stairs, and stood in the door, 
Th^ glimpse I got was enough to send me 


back. That lovdy face pallid and distorted 
with pain, which writhed and wrung the whole 
body! I turned sick as I went down. That 
cold, clammy look In her face didn’t mean life. 

The place where we were stopping was a 
little, out-of-the-way village, with only one 
doctor. There wasn’t much to be done, but I 
believe be did all that any one could. Alas I 
I write it even now with a pang of pity; that 
night poor Blossom died I 

I believe that Jacinth felt himself to be a 
murderer, though the more prosaic landlady 
insisted that her visitor died from eating too 
many cucumbers and string beans. 

“ I told her that they was the dangerousest 
things she could eat, any how; but lor, sir! 
she only ate the faster!” 

The weather had grown frightfully hot, 
there was only a stage-coach communication 
with the next town, filly miles distant, and 
the town authorities grew alarmed at the no¬ 
tion of cholera. There was nothing for it but 
to bury the dead there, and have her removed 
when cool Weather should come. There was 
a family tomb at homej where Jacinth wished 
that she should rest. We had - a dreary fune¬ 
ral, and with heavy hearts laid our beautiful 
companion to rest in the damp little country 
burying-ground. 

Por several days Jacinth would scarcely 
leave his chamber, but at length I dragged Iiitq 
out. He followed me listlessly into the woods, 
and from place to place, but alter a few weeks 
he began to take an interest in his art again;* 
and before fall had thrown himself into it 
heart and souL We had agreed to wander 
about the West till fall, then return, taking 
poor Blossom’s remains with us. But our 
journey lengthened beyond our intention. 
We erased the JlocI^Mountains, we went to 
Oregon and California; and when we came 
back to the humble grave that we had made 
in Michigan,more than a year had passed, and 
another fall had come. 

Of course Jacinth’s first grief had become 
softened, and yet it seemed to be all renewed 
when he returned to the scene of his loss. 
We stayed all night, and prepared to start for 
the railroad terminus the next morning. 
Early in the morning we went with three men 
to the graveyard to take up the coffin. The 
grave was opened, and cords put under the 
coffin; but aH the efforts of the men could not 
stir it. Jacinth and I helped, but without 
■effect; and finally we ‘had to send to the vil¬ 
lage for more men with ropes. They came, 
four stout fellows, and the six tried their 
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strength. It was pretty well tested, but at 
length the co£Bn started, and was lifted, a 
leaden weight, to the ground. 

The men marvelled about the weight, while 
one of them carefully unscrewed the lid. 
Jacinth wished to look once more upon what 
was left of his wife, if the sight would not be 
too. painful. The men who were not assisting 
drew respectfully back, and Jacinth turned 
his face away as I raised the coffin-lid and 
drew away the veil of muslin. 

^ What a sight met my eyes! I and my as¬ 
sistant stooped there motionless and speech¬ 
less, fixed in a trance of astonishment and 
admiration. Instead of the loathsome spec¬ 
tacle of decay which we had expected, there 
lay a marble Blossom, more beautifiil than life I 
Perfect in every feature, but with a solemn 
sweetness of expression which her face i'ad 
never worn in life, there was our little Blossom 
petrified! 

I don’t pretend to explain. Such thinga 
have been more than once. Some peculiar 
quality of soil had effected the change. Let 
the men of science explain it. I only know 
that it happened. 


Jacinth was wild with delight. He could 
not go on that day. It was as though he had 
her back again, dowered with new graces. 

“Her beauty could not die I” he cried. “ It 
was too perfect. It is like the old stories of 
mortals being made gods and goddesses of at 
their death. She is no longer my Blossom, 
but my divinity I” 

I was too much touched to criticise en¬ 
thusiasm, or even to ask myself by what great 
virtue Blossom had merited this apotheosis- 
I looked at her and let him talt- 

One of our assistants was, however, less im¬ 
pressed. Evidently he was a utilitarian, and 
viewed all things with an eye to the main 
chance. • 

“Xow, that’s what I call a wife wuth hav¬ 
in’,” he said, his hands in nis pockets, his head 
on one side. “ When she’s dead, you can just 
set her up in the garden for a statoo. Wouldn’t 
she look pootty among the trees?” 

That beautiful, petrified Blossom lies in the 
family tomb, a statue in the dark. It is some¬ 
thing awful to think ofi I can’t make her 
seem dead to me. 
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JACK HAVILAND’S LOVE. 


I. 

Jack Haviland was' a fair Bpeclmen of 
public-school training. He had spent six 
years at Eton, and had been successively 
‘ plucked ’ 111 three eximluatlons—for the 
University, the Army, and the Civil Service 
of India. To the cxaiulncrs of O.xford he had 
declared tliat Moses was the son of Adam; 
to tlioso of Olielsea, th.-it Heligoland was an 
island in Africa; .and to those at Burlington 
House, that the leader of the first crusade 
was William of Orange. These brilliant an¬ 
swers having failed to convince the authori¬ 
ties, ho had made up his mind that the pub¬ 
lic services had entered into a league against 
him, which it was vain to resist. 

This resolution was the easier to keep ns 
Jack Haviland bad no one to goad him to 
active exertion. His only living relative was 
a maiden aunt. But this lady having viewed 
with extreme disfavor the re.suUs of his 
scholastio trials, and Jack having heard from 
her own Ups that the provision intended to 
be set down for him in lier will would prob- 
, ably amount to one sliilling slerlliig, he had 
wisely reflected that the possession of an 
aunt of this kind w.a3 as good as having none 
at all; and he had made his arrangements in 
consequence.' 

Happily for him, he was not altogether 
destitute of means. He entoyed two hun¬ 
dred pounds a year of his own and a cottage 
by the sea. But this was all ho had in the 
world; and his prospects of ever obtaining 
more wore excessively slender. However, ho 
w.as of a gay, liglit-hoarted temper; always 
ready to take the bright view of things; and 
looking upon life as a sort of game of football, 
in which It was absurd to mind a few kicks 
on the shins. Disappointments which would 
have hopelessly soured less happy minds than 
his, had Toft ills soul as calm as a summer 
lake. Ho really did not know what it was to 
be put out; and the hardest epithet lie ever 
applied to tho numerous Ills wlilch checker 
life w.as, that tills or that was “ ratlier awk- 
w.ard,” an ejaculation he used Indiscriminately 
oil tho breaking of a nieerschaum pipe, the 
being stumped out in a county match, or tho 
losing of fifty pounds. 

With such a disposition it w.as but natural 
that Jack should have many friends. He was 
a universal favorite with all who had over 


known him; and in the snug seaport whore 
his dwelling was there was no man so 
thoroughly popular. He was always doing a 
good turn for somebody. His mission on 
earth seemed to bo to oblige people. If any 
service was to bo rendered to man, woman 
or child, any commission executed, any im¬ 
portant errand run, ho was tho person to do 
it Ho belonged to every soup and clothing 
club in tho place. Beggars knew him by 
name, and touched their hats to him in the 
street. Stray dogs followed, him homo at 
nights with tho certainty of being housed and 
fed. Ho was an out-and-out good fellow, that 
was the truth of it; and he had n3plo,as.ant 
and cheery a faeo .as it was possible to meet 
with in any town of England from Land’s 
End Point to Berwick-upon-Tweed. Of 
course ho was young; and this fact, added to 
his vigor of limb and haiidsomo features, 
made him tho abject slave of woman-kind. In 
the morning ho was to be seen rushing; 
breathless and hot, along tho Marino Parade 
with six or eight p.arcel3 under his arm; 
these Were worsteds ho had been sorting for 
Mrs. Curry-combe, tlie rector’s wife. Two 
hours later, ho might be detected on his way 
to Ml'S. Maydew’s villa with a heavy cargo of 
sensation novels in tow. In the afternoon, it 
w.as Miss Bohea who .wanted to consult him 
about her parrot. In tho evening, Mrs. Col¬ 
onel Bowlenidown expected him to tea. Jack 
Haviland was anywhere and everywhere 
when wanted. All tho ladles of tho town had 
a joint-stock Interest in him; and it was a 
sort of rivalry among them as towhich should 
lay the most frequent taxes upon his ever 
cheerful readiness. 

Under these circumstances, it was not 
wltliout a certain emotion that tho female 
liopulatlon of Shlngle-siiper-niaro began to 
reflect, that for six weeks past and more Mr. 
Jack had been much less frequently seen 
than formerly. His appearances upou the 
parade bad become unaccdiint.ably few and 
far between. Tho projected picnics had been 
given up from his inability to attend at them; 
and three dinner-parties had actually taken 
place without his’ having been present 
amongst the guests. Tho ladles of Shingle 
began to murmur. This desertion was some¬ 
thing quite novel and strange. It could not 
bo put up with at any price; and something 
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must bo done to find out tho vphy and the 
wberofovo of such highly censnrahle conduct. 
An ambassador—in tho person of Thomas, 
Mrs. Maydew’s “buttons”—was dospatclied 
to tlie shirker’s abode, to Inquire if any mis¬ 
hap had befallen him. But Thomas returned 
no wiser than ho had gone. Mr, Haviland, 
he reported, w.a3 not at home. His house¬ 
keeper liad stated, upon cross-examination, 
tliat of late ho had taken to ioavingtho Iiouso 
at ten A. M. and not returning tili night; but 
wlionce and from wimt cause such a vaga¬ 
bondizing humor, uelthec Mrs. Nuffin (tho 
housekeeper) nor lie (Thomas) could explain. 

Tills news caused a mighty commotion 
when Mrs. M.iydew gave it out at Mis. 
M’Hotscone’s tea-party.- Tho wliolo p.arty 
burst into exclamations. Mrs. M'Holscono 
declared it “very strange now;” Mrs. May- 
dew pronounced it “ Incoraprchenslblo;” Mrs. 
Curry-combo thouglit it “ unkind;” • Miss 
Bohea hoped “ tliat nothing might come of 
it” And then all these ladles remained for a 
moment silent; for tho same tliought Iiad 
traversed nil tlielr minds—a horrid tliought, 
wliioh caused tlicm of a sudden to bridle np 
together and, each In secret, to vow vengeance 
upon tho culprit,. If Mr. Jack Hhvlland was 
nowhere to be found. It must surely he that 
he liad been enthralled. But none save, 
woman could have done this deed; and so— 
logical but bitter conclusion 1—Mr. Jack Hav¬ 
iland was no doubt in love I 


n. 

Alas, poor J.ick! Mot oven upon Iilm liad 
tlio cliin god h.ad pity. Right in tho centro 
of his good stout heart had the harhcd arrow 
struck; and it was of no uso trying to pull it 
out. There It was, and there It imist stay 
through sorrow and Joy, through day and 
night, till gr.ay old jears and Father Tliuo 
deemed well to close lUu wound. 

lie had fallen in love I Yes, one day on tlio 
beach, wlillst picking up pebbles with the 
little M’Hotsconcs. Tho weiither was cloudy, 
piul tho sea was running Iiigli, Tlie wind, 
like an ill-bred urchin, was romping about 
over land and water, covering people with 
spray, and casting up seaweed In gigantic 
liaiidfnls, to throw at the p-isseiu-by. Tho 
little M’llotscoiies were merry and soused. 
Jack Haviland had scon his hat dlsapjioar in 
the gust, and sail in trliimpli itp the British 
Clianiiel, Evorytliing was going^ on well, 


when, of a sudden, br-r-r r-oiim I crash I and 
h monstrous wave, as big as a house, hutsl 
foaming, raging and splashing on the beach. 
Away, with bowls of terror, rushed the little 
M'Hotscones, abandoning a whole fortress of 
pebbles to the fury of tho elements. Away 
also rushed a whole bevy of uurserymalds, 
cblldreii, and stnrtled young ladles, like leaves 
in autumn before a southwest wind. Screams 
and lauglitcr mihgicd witli the noise, and 
—br-r-r-oum I crasli I down came a second 
wave. This tlmo the last remaining stragglers 
took to flight, but not quite fast enough to 
prevent two pretty maidens, who had been 
wandering too near the sliore, from being 
overtaken by the treacherous tide, and b.nlied 
up to their waists in water. In ten seconds. 
Jack, wlio bad been on the lookout, was 
bearing them both up in his arms, There 
was a great deal of pretty crying, a groat deal 
of sudden paleness on tho little pink chocks; 
but, on the whole, there was more friglit tlian 
hurt. Before tho third big wave had burst ito 
hounds, both were standing Iiigh and dry, and 
not very much tho worse for their wetting. 
As was natural, however. Jack protested 
streiuiously against tlieir going Iiome in tlieir 
wet clotlies. His own collage was a Iinndred 
yards off. They must come there and dry. 
themselves, whilst he sent up to their house 
to get them other dresses. Tliere was no re¬ 
fusing. A silver flask had already been pro¬ 
duced from Jack’s breast-pocket, and tlie 
contents soon brought a wanu glow hack to 
tho pallid faces. Tho two young ladies began 
to stammer tlieir thanks to tlieir rescuer; 
next they began to laugh at tlieir own 
wretclied plight; and by tho time the collage 
was reached, the accident had become a joke, 
and they were little geese to havo ever felt so 
friglitened at it. 

Tills was the beginning of Jack’s misfor¬ 
tune. Tho two young ladies were cousins, 
and both of about, tho sanio age—eighteen. 
Olio was Miss Lucy ChaVfield; the othtr, Miss 
Annie Hoywood. It Ivas Miss Lucy who 
spoke to Jack, and told him this. Her father, 
Mr. Ohatfleld, was a rich city merchant, wlip 
lived In London all tlio week, and only camo 
down to Shingle from Saturday till Monday. 
Miss Liicy liad no mother, and Annie Hey- 
wood was staying with Iier on a visit. Miss 
Lucy lioped tliat Mr. Haviland (whose card 
slio put into Iier mnIT) would coma and call 
on them; papa would he delighted to see 
him; and "Annia and I ’’—this was said with 
a blush—should be very glad to thank liiui 
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again. Tlio ailJress was Beaucliamp Villa, 
on the road to the ellff. 

When Miss Lucy Chalfleld and Miss Annie 
Ueywood had come oat of Jack’s rootn, 
where they had put on the warm dresses 
brought down to them by their maid—when 
they had shaken hands with him, and gone 
away smiling In the most prosale of fotii'- 
wheeled flics, our hero felt as though two 
rays of sunshine had left his dwelling. The 
cott.ago seemed dark, and Jack felt miserable. 
He picked up a tiny wet glove which he 
knew to be Miss Lucy's, and kissed It. After 
that, he ran to the almanac to see what day 
it was, and almost swooned with joy to flud 
it was Friday, and that consequently, as Mr. 
Chatfield would bo at homo on the morrow, 
he might call with perfect propriety at 
Be.auohamp Villa. That evening ho absented 
himself from a party wliero ills presence w.as 
indlspens.ablo for tho gettIng-up of char.ades, 
and wandered about on tho beach till twelve 
o'clock, just near the spot where ho had saved 
Miss Lucy. In a word, he behaved most 
irrationally, and took no breakfast next 
morning from sheer excitement of mind. 

Mr. Chatfield received him very well, and 
invited him to dinner on Sunday. Jack feared 
he should go mad when ho found himself 
seated at table next Miss Lucy, and helping 
her to wine. In the drawing-room, she pre¬ 
sided at tho urn, and ho thought ho had 
never tasted anything so delicious ns the tea 
she had brewed with her own hands. IIo 
took three cups of It. Mr. Chatfield, flnding 
him a pleasant guest, asked him to c.all again, 
which ho promised to do with every intention 
of keeping his word. On his w.ay homo, ho 
indulged in a delirious hornpipe by tlio sad 
so.a-waves, to tho mute stupefaction of a locrrl 
policeman. 

Love never does things by halves with such 
gentlemen ns Mr. Jack Haviland. By tho 
end of a week. Jack found ho coidd think and 
dream of nothing else hut Lucy Chatfield. 
He was like a man who has stared too hai-d 
at the sun, .and sees a luminous spot contin- 
nally dancing before his eyes. IIo passed his 
days in alternations of giddy bliss and pitiable 
wrotehediiess, according .as his sidt seemed to 
prosper or fail. He was “ gone, gone all over,” 
ns he himself expressed It; and ns flame, 
when It r.agos so hotly as this, is contagions. 
Miss Lucy herself began soon to wonder how 
It was that her heart fluttered so fast when¬ 
ever she mot Mr. Jack. At first, the meet¬ 
ings were confined to chance encounters on 


parade, once or so every other day. Gradii- 
ally, the meetings grew more frequent and 
prolonged, until at last “chance " became so 
complnlsaiit, that the lovers mot twice a day. 

And then it was that the habit of lung 
walks set In—long walks on tho clIlT, In 
country roads, on the desert parts of the 
beach; anywhere where they could be alone. 
Lucy, no longer timid, ns at first, leaned liir 
nocently on Jack's strong nnn, accepting tho 
plea that It was prudent to do so, lest another 
big wave should come and sweep her down. 
Annie Hey wood, who was the constant com- 
p.anlon of these walks, had a true feminine 
tact for straying a few yards before or a few 
yards behind, that those ndor.ablo nothings, 
so sweet to exchange when there are only 
two to hear them, might not reiunin un¬ 
spoken from the presence of a third.. Jack 
was happy, and Lucy was happy too. No 
thought of to-morrow came to mar tho naive 
illusions of their dream; they lived only In 
tho present, loving each other more and 
more every day. And once, when Jack had 
allowed his lips to whisper the first trembling 
confession of his heart, ho drew, his arm 
round Lucy’s waist, and kissed her; and she, 
happy at what ho had said, and not afraid to 
show her happiness, did as ho bade her, and 
returned his kiss. 


in. 

Two months had passed since tho day 
when they had first met, and Jack navlland’s 
protracted absence from all the festivities of 
Shingle had begun to sow bitterness and 
wailing In tho female camp. Tho most terri¬ 
ble suppositions had already been set afloat 
by the joint Ingenuity of Mrs. M’llotscono 
and Miss Bohea. The local Journal had 
solemnly announced tho arrlv.al at Shingle of 
Marjeinoiselle Gredinetto of tho corps de ballet 
of the rails Opera; and putting this fact to¬ 
gether with tho other factof Jack's desertion, 
Miss Boiiea inquired whether It were not 
possible to deduct therefrom a most scandal¬ 
ous conclusion. But It Is fair to say that 
Miss Bohea remained alone of her opinion. 
The other ladies could not bring upon them¬ 
selves to suspect Jack Ilaviland of so much 
blackness. Besides, Mademoiselle Gredinetto 
had not remained in Shingle for more than 
two days, and she had been escorted both on 
arrival and departure by the Bight Honorable 
tho Earl of Wheezylung, a peer of tho realm. 
■\Vhllst queries and wonders, suggestions and 
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exclamations, ^yero 'still running riot, Mrs. 
Maydow appeared one Sunday morning at 
Bu Marigold’s Church with a looh of triumph 
oil her countcuaiice. During the whole timo 
of service she cast looks of lutelllgeuce at 
Mrs. M’Holscone, Mrs. Curry-combe, and 
Miss Bohea; and as soon ns tho service was 
ended, she hastened out, so ns to meet her 
friends, and tell them all about lU 

“01 would you believe It, my dear Mrs. 
M’notscouo, after all our kindness to him, to 
abandon us all for a girl like that?’’ 

“Who can it be?’’ Inquired Mrs. M’Hot- 
scone. 

“ Who Is It?’’ asked Mrs. Curry-combe. 

“ Who ?’’ gasped Miss Bohea. 

“Why, none other than that little Miss 
Chatlleld, tho child with auburn hair, who 
lives at Beauchamp Lodge, and has a father 
too proud to call upon any one.” 

“Mr. Chntllold tho banker?” 

“No; he’s a timber-merchant, or a dry- 
salter, or something of tho kind. He’s Im¬ 
mensely rich, and I can’t make out how ho 
can accept auch a man ns Jack Haviland for 
his son-in-law. Mr. Haviland hasn’t a singlo 
sixpence.” 

“ Not a penny,” muttered Miss Bohea. 

“But is It all settled then?” asked Mrs. 
M’Hotscone. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure; but I suspect It 
must be. Mr. Haviland no longer comes to 
St. Marigold’s on 'Sundays. Ho docsn’t.llko 
to lose sight of his little waxy-flaxy miss for a 
single minute. I mot him on parade this 
morning, going with a smiling face to Mr. 
Jumper's tabernacle.” 

“A dissenting chapel 1” exclaimed Mrs. 
Curi-y-combe in horror. 

“That young man has no regard for his 
soul,” cried Miss Bohea. 

“I shouldn’t have believed It of him,” said 
Mrs. M’Hotscone; and tho four ladies, 
mortally shocked at what they had heard, 
wended their way all chattering together. 

“We must agree to cut him,” began Miss 
Bohea, who, from being tho tenderest of 
Jack’s admirers, had become of late tho bit¬ 
terest of Ills foes. “ Wo must scratch him off 
our vislting-llsts.” Tho word scratch was 
pronounced with singular vehemence; so 
much so, that tho other three ladles gave a 
start, then looked at each other, and finally 
smiled. 

“AAcr all,” said Mrs. M’Hotsoone, who had 
a warm Scotch heart, “ Jack’s a gudo laddie, 
and he couldn’t (ilways remain a bachelor. 


Ho’ll make a canny bridegroom, and we’d 
' best think of wishing him a bonny wife and 
a fair armful of bairns.” 

Miss Bohea felt it binding upon her to 
blush. , 

“H he'd only not chosen a dissenter 1” 
observed Mrs. Curry-combe, relenting. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Meydew; “but we’ll 
get him to convert his wife; you lind Mr. 
Curry-combo will manage that, deaf. What 
a delightful sermon that was tho rector gave 
us this morning 1” 

Mrs. Curry-combe’s brow cleared up 
entirely. 

“I’m glad you liked the sermon, dear; 
William and I worked at It together. But, 
dear me, hero ho Is in person I” exclaimed 
the rector’s wife, glancing down the street. 

“WhoI William?” 

“No, no; Jack Haviland.” 

And so it was. Mr. Jack, making fearful 
gestures with his arms, and walking at a 
breakneck pace, was looming In tho distance. 
Hu seemed to bo unconscious of surrounding 
objects, and was frightfully pale.' 

“Why, what can have happened?” cried 
Mrs. Maydew; “ho looked so happy this 
morning.” 

“He’s not himself at all now,” said Mrs. 
M’Hotscono, terflfled. 

“ I think he Is in a state of Inebriation,” 
observed Miss Bohea. 

“Mr. Haviland 1 Mr. Haviland 1 Why, 
don’t you intend to speak to us?” cried out 
Mrs. Curry-combe, ns Jack, with his eyes cast 
down, seemed about to rush by without 
stopping. 

Jack looked up startled, raised ^lls Imt 
mechanically, and stared vacantly at tho 
group. 

“ Good-morning, ladles,” he stammered. In 
an altered voice. “ I beg yonr pardon; I had 
not seen you.” 

■ Ho spoke absently, scarcely knowing what 
ho said. Mrs. M’Hotscone took pity on him. 

“ The pulr fellow’s ailing,” sho whispered; 

■ and the ladles—with tho exception of Miss 
Bohea—nodded kindly, to give Jack an e.\- 
cuso for going his way. Ho made a second 
bow, and continued bis course without look¬ 
ing to right of left. Bomethlng was clearly 
the matter with him. 

“I wonder what It can ho?” exclaimed tho 
four ladles, together, and they parted with 
every variety of conjecture and surmise. 

“It's not very difficult to guess,” said 
Hiss Bohea, with an intonation of triumph; 
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“ that llttlo Miss Chatflelil must have jilted 
him.” 

At all events, not of her own accord, poor 
girl; for if Miss Bohea’s suspicion was right 
In the letter, it was quite incorrect in the 
spirit. Jack liad not been Jilted; he had only 
been told that his dream of happiness was at 
an end—that was all; but was It not enough ? 
and had he not reason to clasp ids fists as ho 
went, to vow that he was the most mlscrahlo 
being alive, and to plan throwing himself into 
tlio sea tliat very night as soon ns ever the 
moon sliould have risen ? 

This is what had happened; Jack, that 
morning, had got up as usual without a cloud 
to dull his heart. lie had Irreakfasted confid¬ 
ingly off two poached eggs, and had set out 
for Mr. Jumper’s place of worship, righteously 
purposed to attend to that reverend man’s 
exhortations, and to make himself a cheerful 
soul by looking as frequently as he could 
during service at Miss Lucy Chatlield In the 
pew opposite him. Ho had arrayed himself 
ill Ills best, hail stock a bright moss-rosebud 
within his button-hole, and had drawn oii the 
choicest pair of dogskin gloves, quoted four 
shillings ai)d sixpence in the market. His 
chin now reaped, his hair well brushed, and 
his whiskers trimly coinhed, had all created 
the most favor.able Impression upon the con¬ 
gregation at the tabernacle. Mr. Jumper, 
who bad detected In him a proselyte, eyed 
him approvingly on. ascending the pulpit; 
and Mrs. Jumper, who had iiad him shown 
Into her pew, presented him with her hymn- 
book. Albeit, as the service progressed. 
Jack’s brow began to lower. 

. At a quarter past eleven, neither Lucy, nor 
Annie Heywood, nor Mr. Qhatfleld had yet 
appeared. Twenty minutes, twenty-live, half 
an hour elapsed, and yet no sign of the party. 
Jack’s brow became overcast. The sermon 
commenced, and Mr. Jumper, with fervid 
eloquence, began prophesying unpleasantries 
to the “ miserable sinners ’’ around him. It 
became evident that Lucy would not appear 
that day. Jack felt himself oppressed with 
all the terrors that the human mind, when 
suffering from the pains of love, can forgo. 
Ho felt himself stifling in the close-packed 
chapel. His fears grow apace, and, to the 
speechless scandal of the congregation, ho 
rose In the very midst of the sermon-at the 
pathetic point where Mr. Jumper, with a 
view to his special conversion, was describing 
the Joy of the black sheep who has been 
washed—and bolted out. 


When once outside, however, he had a 
' moment’s hope. Susan, oiie • of the house¬ 
maids at Beauchamp Villa, w.as standing on 
the chapel steps, and as soon as he appeared, 
drew a letter mysteriously from her pocket, 
lianded If to him, and without saying a word 
disappeared. It was not in Lucy’s hand¬ 
writing this letter, and Jack heard his heart 
throb again with all Its fears as he tore open 
the envelop. This Is what he read: 

“ My Dn An Mn. H aVii.and All has been 
discovered. Mr. Chatfleld came home last 
night in dreadful anger, having been told by 
somelrody, wo do not know whom, that yon 
wore In tho habit of going out walking with 
' us every diiy. He scolded poor Lucy all the 
evening yesterday, and again this morning. 
Ho Is the more furious as she held out bravely 
that she loves you, and will marry no one but 
you. I believe Mr. Chatfleld will call iqron 
you to-day, but I am afraid he will ho vely 
harsh, for ha speaks most bitterly, and talks 
of sending off Lucy to France, and putting 
her In a convent. If she will not promise never 
to speak to you again. Wo are both very 
unhappy. Lucy has cried all the morning. 
I send this by Susan; and am, my dear Mr. 
Havllond, very faithfully yours, 

“Annie Heywood.” 

Jack grew cold ns ho finished this letter, 
and we know the state in which ho ran homo. 
Fortunately it was Sunday, and the cheniiSIs’ 
shops were closed, or else there Is no tolling 
to what lengths he might have run, had any 
one been found to sell him, upon his own 
recognisances, a dose of pnisslo acid. He ran 
so fast, and was so entirely absorbed In his 
own reflections, that ho did not notice tho 
frowning features of Mr. Chatfleld, who w.as 
mounting guanl outside his cottage, and who, 
03 soon ns ho had rushed in with his head 
downcast, strode menacingly after him, and 
banged for ten good seconds at tho door with 
a furious doublerknock. Jack had not yet 
bad time to.take off his gloves. Ho opened 
his sitting-room door, and heard a vibrating 
voice Inquire of his housekeeper If ho were at 
home. 

“He's Just come ln,,alr,” answered the ter¬ 
rified Mrs. Nuflin, who had never heard any¬ 
thing like that knock before. 

Mr. Chatlield, without waiting to bo an¬ 
nounced, walked straight Into the room where 
Jack Havlland was, and confronting him with 
an angry stare, began abruptly: • 
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. ‘•Do you consider yourself a gentleman, 
Mr. Havllandf”, 

“ I hope so," stammered poor Jack, growing 
very red, and feeling very guilty. 

, "Ah, you hope so. Well, I am glad there 
seems to be some, doubt of the fact In your 
uilnd; for I should like to know, sir, whether 
you consider It bccomln'g a goutleraau to 
niake jove to a young girl during her father’s 
absence—to profit by tl^e circumstance of my 
being In London six days of the week, to slug 
your maudlin love-songs In a mere child’s 
ear—and to encourage that child to open 
defiance and disobedience of me? I ask you, 
sir, do you consider that conduct becoming a 
gentleman?’’ 

“ I lovo Miss Chatlleld,” faltered Jack, not 
finding anything else to say. 

“Von lovo Miss Chatlleld 1” repeated the 
merchant, waxing , more indignant as he con¬ 
tinued to speak,“And may f ask, sir, who 
you are who pretend to love Miss Cliatflcid? 
What are your means of cxisteuco ? How do 
you live ? What are your claims to tho hand 
of a young lady In my daughter’s position? 
Are you a poor of England ?’’ 

Jack shook his head despondingly. 

“A mlllionalro ?’’ 

Jack gave a sigh. 

“A man of talent? A groat author? A 
painter? A rising b.arrlater?’’ 

“I am nothing," murmured Jack. 

, “Are you even an honest man, sir?” c.x- 
claimed Mr. Chatlleld, raising his voice till It 
shook tho room, and crossing his arms 
contemptuously. 

“Ah I there, yes,” cried Jack Havlland, with 
a red-hot glow on his face; “ 1 may have been 
thoughtless, Mr. Chatlleld, but I am an honest 
man.” 

“That’s very easily said, sir,” rejoined‘tlm 
merchant, coldly. “Dow much have you a 
year?” 

“I’ve only two hundred pounds and this 
cottage,” answered Jack Havlland, humbly. 
“But you do not Intend to judge of my 
honesty by tho extent of my fortune, I 
hope?” ■ 

“But indeed I do, Mr. John Havlland,” 
answered Mr. Chatlleld, with a sneer; “for If 
you had been the honest man you pretend 
yourself, you would assuredly havo known, 
sir, that a man lays himself open to very ugly 
suspicious, when, having but twelve shillings 
a day to live upon, ho makes love to tho 
daughter of a man who has a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds at his banker’s.” . 


“ I swear I never thought of your fortune I” 
cried jack, Impulsively. “Had you been 
poorer than I, It would have been Just the 
same. You cannot think, Mr. Chatlleld, that 
them was ever a single mercenary wish in ray 
loTO for Miss Lucy ?" ' 

“ Provo Itl” said the merchant, sternly. 

“How?’’ faltered Jack, feeling his heart 
droop within him. 

■ “That Is a strange question, sir?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Chatlleld, pronouncing each of his words 
with terrible conciseness. “ You tell me that 
you Ignored the extent of ray fortune. Well, 
I reveal It to you how; my daughter will, at 
my death, have ten thousand pounds a year. 
If your views have been so disinterested as 
you now affirm, you cafluot but be struck with 
the immense disproportion tbatexlsts between 
Miss Chatlleld’s position and yours. And If 
you wish me to hold you guiltless of any un¬ 
worthy motives, of any fault. Indeed, save that 
of thoughtlessness, you know very well how 
you inust act” 

Jock became deadly pale, and drew his 
hand across his brow. 

“Yes,” ho said, in a broken voice, “you 
want me to promise that I will not speak 
again to Miss Chatlleld." 

“ I wish you to swear, upon your word of 
honor os a gentleman, that you will break olf 
all further connection of any sort with my 
daughter. Do you promise?” 

Jack hesitated a moment, and cast an im¬ 
ploring look at the merchant, whose features 
remained Impassible. ' 

“Very well,” he said, sadly, “I give you my 
word. But I think It will be better If I go 
away. I will leave England to-morrow, and 
not return until—uutll—yes, until Miss 
Chatfleld be married.” 

The merehant nodded; but ho looked more 
attentively at Jack after the latter bad spoken 
these words. There was even something like 
a trace of emotion on his face, and It was In a 
much softer voice that he said, holding out 
his hand: 

“I accept your word, Mr. Havlland, and 
confess that my estimate of you was a wrong 
one. But you must not bear mo a grudge for 
tho way I am acting. If you were In my 
place, you would understand that I havo tho 
welfare and happiness of my child to look to, 
and that I am bound to follow the promptings 
of my reason and my Judgment” 

“If I were a father,I should no doub^act 
as you are doing,” said Jack, mourrifully. “ I 
am sorry I did not think of this before; but I 
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will go away to-morrow, ami you must tell 
Miss—Lu—Miss Cliatllciil to forget mo.” 

Tlio mercliaiit did not feel so satisfied with 
lilmscif as lie had done a moment or two 
before, lie ought to liavo talceii his leave, 
and yet ho stayed. 

“It will ho a great incouvenleneo to yon to 
go away so suddenly,” lie said, with hesita¬ 
tion; “yon have probably many matters to 
settle; debts to pay, perliaps. Will you allow 
me to take tlieso off your hands?” 

“No,” said Jack, quietly; “I have no debts 
wliatever. I have nothing to settle, either. 
I shall give this cottage to my housekeeper, 
wlio used to bo my nurse, and I c.in start the 
first tiling to-nioirow morning.” 

“Are you in need oHmonoy?” 

“ No, thank you. I liad lakl by a little store 
for a rainy d.ay, .and tho rainy d.ay has come.” 

no opened his desk and sliowed the inei'- 
eliaiit a little heap of five-pound notes. Mr. 
Cliatfleld had bocoiiio tliouglitfiil. 

“ You have no debts,” ho said, pensively, 
“and with two hundred pounds a year only 
you can manage to lay by. That speaks well 
for your training.” 

“I was very idle at school,” said Jack, red¬ 
dening, “and I know next to nothing; but 
wliilst iny fatlior yet lived, tliat is, wliilst I 
was still a child, ho taught mo two maxims, 
wlilch lie said contained tlio measure of all 
eartlily wisdom: “Don’t toll lies, and don’t 
get into debt.” 

“And you have observed tliese maxims?” 

Jack’s eyes beamed truthfully at tho 
mercliant. • 

“ Yes,” ho said, simply. 


IV. 

Mn. CiiATFiEM) left Jack’s cottage with a 
host of new reflections in his mind. For tlio 
first time in his life ho began to suspect that 
there was soiiietliiiig on earth as Iioiiorablo 
as birtli, great wcallli, or famous talent, and 
tliat was plain, iinboasting honesty. Ho h.ad 
never been a hard man; on tho contrary, ho 
jiasscd for goiierous and feeling; but in com- 
111011 wdtli most men in this mercenary age, 
he sliarcd tho idea tliat human merit was 
always to bo measured by tlie standard of 
gold, and that wliero gold was wanting to 
prop it, virtue could never be very strong or 
very steadfast. He had .alw.ays felt a certain 
contempt for poor men, and he grounded this 
feeling on tho inconti-overtlblo fact, that those 
who are obliged to battle continually against 


want' must bccomo narrow-minded at last, 
from tho perpetual struggle and contact wltli 
petty miseries. It had never yet occurred to 
him tliat wealtli was only a relativo condition, 
and tliat sumo men could be richer with 
.hundreds tlian otliei-s with millions. But, 
above all, it had never yet struck his mind 
tliat a man wlio brings to his wedding con¬ 
tract a spotless name, a rigid inflexibility of 
principle, and a choerfiil heart, happy with 
little, and freed from greed, has more to oflbr 
than any wealth that can be expressed in 
figures. 

After wandering about some time and 
nearing his house, lie turned suddenly back, 
and went again towards tho town. He knew 
several people amongst the leading families, 
and lie called upon tlicm all, one after 
another, to gatlicr iiifuriiiatiun about Jack 
Haviland. Everywhere ho heard tlio same 
thing. If over Nature liad a good, honest and 
ninlnblo cliaracter, it was certainly Mr. Uav- 
ilaiid’s. No man was so ready to do good; no 
one was so kind and even-tempered; no ono 
so tlioroughly unselfish, and so completely in¬ 
dulgent for tlio fallings, vices or caprices of 
othei-8. The world is not altogetlier so un¬ 
grateful as It is painted. I’eoplo do not always 
delight to rep.ay kindness and service by 
slander. The astonlslicd merchant saw more 
than one eye glisten witli genuine tears of 
emotion whilst Jack’s honest virtues wero 
being descanted on. It began to be remem¬ 
bered that on no one occasion liad J.ack ever 
boon beard to say an unkind thing of any 
ono; whilst on tho other hand, it was overy-^ 
whore confirmed that lie was invariably first 
to take the defence of tlioso ivlio were accused 
or maligned. Again, many acts of rare and 
toucliiiig delicacy wero quoted of him; 
qu.arrels had been appeased by his meahs, 
reconciliations olfeotcd, and deeds of largo 
and generons charity wero attributed to liim, 
tlis more surely as ho bad always denied 
them. 

Mr. Cliatfleld returned homo towards even¬ 
ing in a silent, tbouglitful mood. Ho found 
Lucy with her eyes very rod, and her pretty 
face quite sad from weeping. Ho kissed her, 
and told her not to cry; but during dinner ho 
scarcely said a word, and .as soon as he rose 
from table, lie sliut himself up in his study, 
and remained there walking iq) and down for 
nearly two hours. When ho came out, liis 
face bore an uiiusuaily serious tliougli mild 
expression. He held a letter in his hand, and 
rang the drawing-room boll. “ Take tliat to 
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Mr. John Havllaiid, at tho CHIT Cottage,” he 
said. And \vhen the servant had gone. out, 
and when ho )iad heard tho house door close 
on him, he lieavcd a sigh of relief, like a man 
wlio has done a good action, and has reason 
to be pleased with it. 

“ Come ■ liore, Iiiicy,” ho said, in a gentle 
voice. And when the poor child had begun 
to weep again at hearing him speak so kindly. 
Ills lips quivered, and it was almost in a 
whisper, that ho spoke his next words: “Do 
yon tliink, iny darling pel, tliat I would ever 
willingly cause you a nioincnt’s pain? Do 
you not know that you are iny only treasuro 
on earth, and that there can bo no Joy or 
plo.isuro for me in life unless you have your 
share of It? Do you think that anything 
could compensate me for shedding one of 
your precious tears? And do you not feel 
that for a single one of your smiles I would 
do all that is humanly possible? Tlion trust 
to me, dear child, and never fear but that 
your happiness will bo tho solo guide to iny 
actions, tho only end to wlilch I shall 
look.” 

Lucy went to bed a little comforted, but 
with her heart still very heavy. Mr. Chat- 
flcld waited till the footman bad returned 
from the cottage; inquired if tho note hall 
been delivered safely, .and then retired, too. 
For tho first llijie for many years, he retired 
°to rest without rc,ading tho money articles in 
tho weekly reviews, a task ho alw.ays reserved 
for Sunday niglit. Tho fact was, his miud 
w.as very far from scrip and sjiaro that 
evening. 

Jack was silently and sorrowfully packing 
up ids boxes when Mrs. Nufiin, who had been 
.apprised of his departure, and thrown into a 
state of trembling wonder by it, brouglit up 
the merchant’s note. Jack broke tho seal 
without much excitement The letter con¬ 
tained only these words: 

. Mv Dkah Mb. IlA.vit,VNDI should bo 
very glad if you could c.all at Beauchamp 
Villa to-moiTow towards eleven, for I have 
sometbing to say to you. Yours sincerely, 

“ liODEIiT ClIATFIELD.” 

Jack put the letter in his pocket, and con¬ 
tinued to pack. Ho did not go to bed at all 
that night—sleep would have been impossi¬ 
ble; so he p.assed his time.in looking over all 
his domestic treasures, laying by a number of 
things which he intended to send ns “ keep¬ 
sakes ” to tho numerous children by whom he 
was known and loved, He wrote also a few 


letters to different friends, ascribing his 
departure to a desire to travel—which, indeed, 
was strictly true, for he could no longer have 
borne to remain at Shingle, When all this 
was done, he slipped out of the house towards 
midnight and wont down to the beach, to the 
most deserted part of it, where ho had takcii 
his last walk witli Lucy. lie remained there 
listening to the monotonous but soothing roll 
of tho w.aves till d.aybreak; and no one who 
had met him, ns ho returned homo peaceful 
and composed on the morrow, could have 
guessed how deep and teal was tho sorrow 
that l.ay under his placid fe.atures. 

One of his most trying moiuonls w.as the 
parting with Mrs. Nufiin, who was not at all 
to bo comforted with tho gift of Jack’s cottage 
and furniture. The good woman invoked nil 
tlie principles of common law and equity ' 
against liie abaudonment of an old nurse. It 
w.as contr.ary to tho Justice of the land, she 
atlirmed; and as she w.as an old woman, and 
had but little more time to live. Jack might 
very well have waited until she died before 
beginning his ramblings .abroad. J.ack, wlio 
could not trusf himself to remain c.alm a 
single moment where others were crying, was 
obliged to snatch himself away without listen¬ 
ing. “ Drive to Bo.auchamp Villa,” ho said to 
tho driver, on whose fly Ids boxes were piled; 

“ and after that, you’ll have to take mo to tlie 
station.” 

On- reaching the villa. Jack Ilavil.aud’s 
heart began to boat so fast Ih.-it ho had 
scarcely strength to knock. lie was sliowu 
into an empty parlor; but a minute after the 
footman returned, and requested him to walk 
up to the drawing-room. Jack followed, 
hanging his head dcspondingly, and wishing 
he had been spared the last trial of coming 
to that, liouse, into which ho never more 
would enter. The servant announced him in 
a formal tone and withdrew. J.ack raised his 
eyes doubtingly, and then turned ashy p.ale; 
ho w.as in tho presence not only of Mr. C'liat- 
fleld, but of Lucy. His first Impulse was to 
rush forward; but ho remembered his promise, 
and remained motionless; only ho was obliged 
to loan against a chair for support—he had 
not been prepared for this emotion. 

Lucy looked at him wistfully, but at a 
gesture of her father’s, she walked slowly 
towards him, and held out her hand. 

“ Papa s.ays I m.ay shako hands with you, 
Mr. Ilaviland,” she said, faltering. 

lie looked up at her, and a look of pain 
flitted across his face. 
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“Good-by—Miss, Clmtficld,” ho sobbo<l^ 
wlih a desperate effort to control his voice. 

Mr. Chatfield appeared moved. 

“ Mr. Havlland,” he said, quickly, “ I have 
sent for you to propose that instead of leaving 
EEiglaiid, and so ab.-tiidonlug the chance of 
ever bettering your fortunes in this land, you 
should come with mo to London and enter 
iny oflice. Wo can find plenty for you to do 
there, and you could begin at a sal.ary of three 
hundred pounds. By-and-by, there is no 
knowing, you might become ray partner. I 
have heard a great deal about your upright¬ 


ness aud steadiness of conduct, and you are 
Just the sort of man 1 should bp pleiiscd and 
proud to work with. Do yon accept?” 

J.ack looked Inquiringly, first at the mer¬ 
chant, then at Lucy, who seopicd as much 
astonished as iie. 

“Ah, by the way, though, there's, a condi¬ 
tion 1 forgot to mention!” added Mr. Ohat- 
flcld; “but It’s a condition about which I 
hope you'll make no difficulty.” 

“What Is that, sir?” asked Jack, in 
amazement 

“ That you agree to marry my daughter.” 
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JAMES MOORE’S CAPTIVITY. 

BY JAilES D. Sl’CABE, JB. 


“ I WAS a mere lad then,” said the old man, 
in an absent, far-away manner, as if his 
thoughts had gone back to that distant time. 

I was a mere lad then, but I mind well the 
day, and if I live to be an hundred years old, 
I shall never foi^et it.” 

The speaker was an old man of eighty- 
three, and I was a lad of fourteen. He was 
one of those who had driven the red men 
from the border, and laid the foundation of 
that mighty and glorious West, of which 
Americans are so justly proud. We were 
sitting on the banks of the Ohio, nearly six¬ 
teen years ago, watching one of those 
magnificent “ floating palaces,” then very 
numerous, but now driven almost entirely 
from the river by the railroads, and my com¬ 
panion was saying how little he thought, 
when a young man, that he should ever live 
to see the coimtry so powerful and prosper¬ 
ous. I knew he had once been a prisoner in 
the hands of the Indians, and that he had 
been through a life of exciting adventure, and 
I asked him if he remembered the time when 
he had crossed the Ohio as the captive of the 
savages, and to this question he gave the 
Above reply. 

“ If I am not asking too much, ilr. Moore,” 
I said, “ will you tell me the story of your 
capture and captivity?” 

“ With all my heart, lad,” said the old man, 
smiling. “ You young people of to-day ought 
to 'know what we old folks went through 
years ago to provide these comforts, and the 
best way for you to learn the truth, is to hear 
it from the lips of those of us who are left, 

“I was taken prisoner on the 7th of 
•September, 1784, when I was in my four¬ 
teenth year. Previous to this my father, 
about the year 1775, removed from his house 
near the Natural Bridge, in Rockbridge 
County, Vii^inia, and settled on the waters 
of the Blue Stone, a branch of the New 
' River, in Abbs Valley, which is now a part of 
Tozwell County, Virginia. He chose that 
section oii account of the great fertility of the 
soil, and its peculiar adaptation to the raising 
of stock. His family consisted at this time of 
himself, wife and six children, of whom three 
were boys, 1 being the oldest. As I said, my 
father devoted his attention principally to 
stock-raising. He usually kept about one 


hundred horses and a number of cattle. Our 
situation was very lonely, however, being re¬ 
mote from the settlements, and consequently 
exposed to the incursions of the Indians; but, 
in spite of this, we lived there for nine years 
without experiencing any injury at their 
hands, except the loss of a few horses. At 
the end of that time I was captured, and two 
years later my father and his family, with ibe 
single exception of my younger sister, were 
massacred by the savages, and our home 
destroyed. 

“ On the morning of the 7th of September, 
1784, my father informed me that our stock 
of corn meal was nearly exhausted, and that 
I must go to a waste plantation which be¬ 
longed to him, about two miles and a half 
distant from the house, and catch a horse, on 
which I must go to the mill for a load of 
meal. V'e lived about twelve miles from the 
mill, and the road, which led for the whole 
distance through a dreary wilderness, was 
very lonely. The trip would take me some 
time, and, as I had no desire to make a part 
of it after nightfall, I set off at once for the 
horse. As I entered the woods, they seemed 
darker and gloomier than ever to me, and, 
for the-life of me, I couldhot prevent a vague, 
indefinable feeling of dread from s^€aIing over 
me. I could not tell why it was, or how it 
was, but for some reason I became possessed 
of the idea that there was a huge and fero¬ 
cious wild beast in the forest, and that I was 
destined to be devoured by him that day. As 
I went on this feeling grew stronger, and I 
found myself trembling in every limb. For a 
while I was tempted to turn hack and go 
home; but I reflected that my father would, 
in all probability, think light of my fears, give 
me a sound scolding, and send me back, and 
I determined to keep on. The day was mild 
and warm, but my nervousness became so 
great, that I found my teeth chattering as 
with a hard ague. 

“At length I emerged from the woods, and 
entered the field in which I expected to find 
thd horses. Suddenly three Indians sprang 
from behind a log where they had lain con¬ 
cealed, and one of them seized me by the 
shoulder. I did not see them at first, and 
when I felt the fellow grip my shoulder, I felt 
confident that I had fallen into the clutches 
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of the animal I had been dreading, and I 
screamed with ail my might The Indian 
who had seized me tightened his hold upon 
me at this, and told me in the Indian lan¬ 
guage to hush. At the sound of his voice I 
turned and looked at him, and, strange as it 
may seem, I felt greatly relieved- to find that 
my captor was an Indian, instead of the 
dreadful beast my fancy had conjured up; for 
I could not help thinking it far better to fall 
into the clutches of the Indians than to be at 
the mercy of a wild animal. 

“‘IVliat need I fear?’ I said to myself, 
‘.ill that is in it is, I shall have to go to the 
Shawnee towns with them.’ 

“lly c,aptors were three in number, and 
consisted of a father, his son, and another 
Indian, the two younger savages being about 
eighteen years old. The father was a middle- 
aged man, of herculean frame, with a long, 
black beard (something remarkable in one of 
his race), and the sternest face I ever saw. 
They were all of the Shawnee tribe, and were 
armed with rifles. The oldest Indian was 
named Black Wolf, and his general appear¬ 
ance was fully in keeping with his title. As 
the Black Wolf was my captor I belonged to 
him, and was henceforth to be considered as 
his slave until he should choose to sell or kill 
me, either of which things he had, by the 
laws of his people, a perfect right to do. 

“After taking me prisoner, the savages car¬ 
ried me to an old, deserted cabin in the field 
to which I had been sent by my father. Tlie 
horses were grazing in the meadow in full 
view, and not over a quarter of a mile from 
us. The Black Wolf explained to me that I 
would have to catch a horse for each of them, 
and one for myself, as they were determined 
to ride back home. He gave me a handful 
of salt, and ordered me to set about my work 
at once. I obeyed him with alacrity, for it 
was my intention to catch a horse as quick as 
possible, mount it and make my escape. 
Something in my face must have revealed my 
design, for the Indians were quick to suspect 
it, and as ofien as I would get hold of a horse, 
they would come running up, and thus scare 
him away. This was continued for nearly an 
hour, and at last, finding that I could not 
catch a horse for myself, I determined I would 
not do so for one of them, and gave up the 
attempt, telling them if tliey wanted a horse, 
to catch one for themselves. They tried to 
do so, but were forced to abandon their 
efibrts in great disgust; for the animals, with 
an instinct as true as that of a human being. 


avoided them, and thus escaped the fate 
which had befallen me. I .was glad of it, for, 
although I knew I would have to accompany 
my master on foot, I felt a kind of sav^e Joy 
in thinking that he and his companions 
would be subject to the same fatigue they 
compelled me -to endure, besides failing to 
secure the object of their expedition, 
horses.. 

“This I suppose was between twelve and 
one o clock in the day, for I estimated the 
time from the position of the sun, as ray 
father had taught me. Failing' to secure the 
animals, the Indians went into a thicket near 
by and brought out their kettle and blimkets, 
which they had concealed there upon their 
arrival in the neighborhood, and we at once 
set out upon our journey. The country over 
which we passed was very mountainons, and 
full of lo^, rocks, high weeds and green 
briers, and these impeded our march so much 
th.at it was with difficulty we could move at 
all, so that when evening came, we had gone 
only eight miles from the place of my capture. 
The two young Indians went in front, I fol¬ 
lowed them, and the Black 'Wolf brought up 
the rear. 1 had made up my mind to go 
quietly with the Indians, and trust to the 
mercy of Heaven for my safety, but at the 
same time to take advantage of any circum¬ 
stance that might enable me to escape; and 
as I was every moment going farther froga 
my friends, and deeper into the wildetncssi I 
tried to make a trail by breaking ofi" twigs 
from the bashes and bark from the trees, as 
we passed along. I tliought my action was- 
unouserved, but I was soon convinced to the 
contrary by the old Wolf, who shook his 
tomahawk at me, and ordered me to desist. 
'Then I tried to scratch the ground with my' 
feet, but the old fellow soon discovered this, 
and put a stop to it. He showed me how to 
put my feet down flat in walking, so as not 
to leave any mark behind, and threatened 
me with instant death, if I did not comply 
with his order. I had no alternative but to 
submit, and walked along passively with 
them, wliich conduct the Indians' greeted- 
with a grunt of approval. 

“In the evening, about sundown, old Wolf 
gave a tremendous war-whoop, and I thou^t 
for a moment that it was but the prelude to 
my death; but I found that it was the custom 
of the savages to do this at sunset and snnrise 
eacli day, when travelling -with prisoners. 
The number of prisoners was denoted by the 
number of whoops. They also whooped 
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^hen they came back from a foray "with 
scalps, though this whoop was an entirely 
different sound. In this way they made it 
known, as far as the s'ound could be heard, 
whether they had scalps or prisoners, and 
how many. 

**‘We had neither food nor fire, and the 
night was rainy and chill. The Black "Wolf 
searched me carefully to see whether I had a 
knife, and, finding none, prepared for our 
night's rest. He tied one end of a leading 
halter around my neck, and wrapped the 
other around his hand, so as to make sure of 
me. In this situation I could not possibly 
attempt to escape without waking him, and 
there was very little chance of that after he 
was awake. We lay down in a laurel thicket, 
and, in spite of the extreme discomfort of my 
situation, I managed to sleep a little during 
the night. I was always of a very philo¬ 
sophic turn, and I resigned myself to my 
tate with a fortitude that was not at all pro¬ 
portioned to my tender age. 

“The next morning at daybreak we re¬ 
sumed our march, and followed the shore of 
Tug Creek for several miles, until we reached 
the main ridge of Tug Mountain, along which 
we descended until we came to Maxwell’s 
Gap, a pass in the mountains, which derived 
its name from a man named'Maxwell, who 
was killed there by this same Black Wolf and 
a band of Indians. We halted here, and old 
Wolf went off and soon retunied, bringing a 
moderate-sized Dutch oven, which he had 
stolen and secreted on some former expedi¬ 
tion. This oven he ordered me to carry, and, 
afraid to refuse, I obeyed him. He tied the 
oven to my back, where it was continually 
sinking and bruising me as we descended the 
mountain side. At last, having suffered real 
torture from it, I threw it down, and declared 
1 would carry it no further. The Black Wolf 
theu set his own burden down, and, ordering 
me to carry it, took up the oven. I took hold 
of the bundle, but found I could not lift iL I 
then became more reconciled to my lot, and, 
shouldering the oven again, trudged on with 
it. 

“We continued to march along the moun¬ 
tain ridge all day, and encamped on it at 
night. Towards dark it commenced to rain, 
and the son of the Black Wolf pulled off my 
hat. Supposing he wanted it for his own 
head, I became angry at what I considered 
the insult, and stmek him took the hat 
from him. The fellow, however, showed me 
that he merely wanted it to protect the lock 


of his gun from the rain, and I let him have 
it. After the rain he returned it to me. 

“We travelled in this way for three days, 
during which time we had not a mouthful to 
eat. This deprivation did not fall so hard on 
the Indians, as they were used to ^ong fasts; 
but it came very hard upon me, who had been 
accustomed to the regular meals of my race, 
I became literally faint with hunger, and be¬ 
gan to fear that I should give out from sheer 
exhaustion. Our only sustenance was water, 
with a little poplar bark steeped in it On 
the fourth day, however, the Black Wolf 
killed a buffalo, and we cut it up and took 
out its pauuch, of which, after cleansing it 
in clear water, we made a broth, mixing with 
it some pieces of meat during the cooking 
process. We drank heartily of this broth, but 
did not eat any of the meat. At night we 
made another kettle of broth, but did not 
touch the meat. Tlje Indians always pur¬ 
sued this policy afler a long fast, as they un¬ 
derstood, by intuition, I suppose, the danger 
of trying to make the stomach digest strong 
food when weakened by long abstinence. 

“I bad now been travelling for four days 
bare-footed, and, in consequence of this, I 
had four stone bruises on each foot, and my 
sufferings were excruciating. The way was 
rough, and bruised and cut my feet terribly. 
Sometimes I would walk over rattlesnakes, 
dreading every moment to be stung by them; 
but the Indians would not let me kill the 
reptUes, as they considered them friends. 
The savages were provided with moccasins, 
and could travel without inconvenience, so 
that it mattered little to them how much I 
suffered. They tarried not an instant on my 
account, and I was forced to push on with 
them, limping and groaning inwardly, but too 
proud to show by the tears which struggled 
to come to my eyes, but which I resolutely 
forced back, how much I suffered from their 
cruel indifference. 

“A few days after this, one of the Indians 
killed another buffalo. The animal was very 
fat, and we cut off and dried enough of his 
flesh to last us several days, and from this 
time until we reached the Indian settlemeuts, 
we killed and ate buffaloes and deer, as we 
had need for .and could find them. Fortu¬ 
nately this kind of game was in abundance 
along our route, and we were very well off in 
the matter of food as long as our journey 
continued. We crossed the Ohio River at a 
point between the mouth of Guyandot and 
Big Sandy. As we had no canoe, the Indians 
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took several dry logs whicli were found in the 
woods on the shore, and, tying them together 
with wild grape-vines, made a kind of rude 
raft on which we passed over to the State of 
Ohio, or the Indian Shore, as it was then 
called. Shortly after this we reached the 
hanks of the Scioto, and here, to my great 
relief, the Indians encamped one day. Here 
lliey made pictures or hieroglyphics, to rep¬ 
resent tliree Indians with One prisoner. This 
they (lid to show their tribe, or such members 
of it as should pass that way, that they had 
ejicamped there with one while man in their 
power. After this we crossed the Scioto. 

**On the twentieth day after my capture, 
we came in sight of the Shawnee towns, near 
wliat is now the city of Chillicothe, in the' 
State of Ohio. As we approached the towns, 
the Indians halted and painted themselves 
black. My heart sunk within me as I saw 
them engaged in this ceremouj*, for I feared 
that I should be the next objedt of their 
artistic skill, and I knew enough about 
Indian customs, having heard of them from 
the older settlers and hunters, to understand 
that if they did paint my face, it would be a 
sign that they had doomed me to death by 
the torture, or some other equally diabolical 
means. To my great joy, however, they did 
not touch me, but, having painted themselves ' 
to their satisfaction, continued their march. 
This I knew meant that I was spared, at 
least, for the present, but I was by no means 
sure how long this unusual clemency would 
continue. As it was a time of peace, and the 
Indians were not, according to their ideas, at 
war with the whites, my master was not 
obliged to treat me as the captive of the tribe. 
He had been off on a private expedition, and 
I w.'is therefore his own property, to dispose 
of as he pleased. Instead, therefore, of taking 
me into the town, the Black Wolf carried me 
to the residence of his half-sister, which was 
in the vicinity of the settlement He was 
very anxious to own a horse, and, as he had 
failed to capture one on the expedition from 
which he was returning, he was determined 
to make use of me to procure one; so, after 
bargaining, he sold me to the woman for an 
old horse. I liardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry at my change of owners; for, with 
the exception of compelling me to keep up 
w:th his party on the march, when I could 
scarcely walk, the Black Wolf had treated 
me very kindly, and I did not know whether 
my new mistress would be as considerate. 
She proved, however, to be egual to her 


brother in humanity. A few days after pur¬ 
chasing me, she left me alone in the wigwam 
for several days, leaving me a kettle of boiled 
hominy for food. I was very lonely and 
depressed, and in my trouble I turned to my 
Heavenly Father for comfort I had enjoyed 
a religious education in my father’s family, 
and I now found out the value of it A fr.. 
casUng my burdens on the Lord, I rose and 
went about cheerfully, feeling sure that he 
had heard and would deliver me in his own 
good time. I do not think I could have kept 
my reason during my captivity, but for this 
comforting tnist in the mercy of an over¬ 
ruling Providence. 

■•iry.new mistress returned in a few days, 
and, as she had no other servant, I was made 
to perform all the duties necessary to the 
success of her domestic establishment She 
was very strict, very exacting; but, in other 
respects, I had no reason to complain of her. 

“ In about two weeks after my arrival at the 
settlement, my mistress sent me, with a party 
of Indians, ail of us luider the charge of the 
Black Wolf, on a hunting expedition. We 
were very unsuccessful, and succeeded in 
taking scarcely game enough to keep us alive, 
having literally nothing to cany back to the 
settlement. The winter had set in early, and, 
though it was only the middle of October, the 
snow was knee-deep on the ground, and the 
weather was intensely cold, lly blanket was 
entirely too short for me, coming scarcely to 
my knees, and my sufferings from the cold, 
added to those which I experienced from the 
absence of food, were intense. My clothing, 
which was suited only to the early autumn 
weather, was almost worn out, and, often 
when 1 laid down, I would have to draw my 
legs aud feet up until I was bent double, to 
get them under the blanket. The next 
morning when I awoke, I was always so 
benumbed and stiff that it was with difficnity 
I could straighten myselC The Black Wolf 
kept a sharp eye to my health and to that of 
the young Indians who were with us, and 
every morning, in spite of the freezing 
weather, he would make us plunge all over 
in cold water. I did this only upon compul¬ 
sion, but I am glad of it now, for I believe it 
hardened me, and kept me from taking cold 
and suffering more Com the severity of the 
weather. I was in hopes that this severity of 
the weather, and the absence of game from 
the hnn ting-grounds, would induce the 
Indians to return to the settlement, for it 
seemed very evident to me, and I thought it 
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must appear so to them, that our hunt was 
destined to be profitless; but the difiBculties 
which lay in our way only served to increase 
their zeal, and we spent the entire winter in 
the woods and snow. I thought I should 
perish before the season was over, but, 
through the mercy of Providence, I was 
spared. 

“Early in the spring we set out on our 
return to the settlement. We carried with 
us little or no game, and consequently met 
with but a cold reception from those we had 
left behind, and who had been impatiently 
expecting our return. A few days after this 
a party of white traders from Detroit came 
into the settlement, and, one of them seeing 
me and hearing my story, persuaded the 
Black Wolf, who was a firm friend of his, to 
give me to him. This the Black Wolf did 
with more cheerfulness than I had expected, 
and I began to entertain the hope of being 
able to return to my own race, and family, 
when my mistress, angry at the disposition 
her brother had made of her property—which 
fact may, after all, account for the extreme 
generosity of the Black Wolf—threatened tlie 
trader with a severe punishment at the hands 
of the tribe, and compelled him to give me 
back to her. 1 bade adieu with a sad heart 
to my new friend, and for two more months 
I stayed among the savages. 


“At the end of that time, I went with my 
mistress to attend a dance at a town about 
two miles from where I resided. At this 
dance it was my good fortune to meet a 
French trader from Detroit. This good man, 
pitying my condition, and stnick with my 
resemblance to one of his sons, bought me 
from my mistress for fifty dollars in Indian 
money—that is a small quantity of silver 
brooches, crosses and the like. I accompa¬ 
nied my new friend to Detroit the next day, 
and with him passed the next three years, 
when I was able to return to my friends in 
Virginia. The trader and bis wife, while I 
lived with them, were like parents to me, and 
I shall never cease to cherish their memory. 
I frequently accompanied my protector in his 
trading expeditions among tlie Indians, and 
always did what I could to alleviate the suf¬ 
ferings of those of my race whom I found in 
the power of the savages. On one of these 
trading expeditions I heard of the massacre 
of my father and his family, with the excep¬ 
tion of my sister, who was a captive, and, 
after some time, I succeeded in effecting her 
release, and carried her with me back to 
Virginia. 

“ This, my dear young friend, is the story 
of my captivity. Thank Heaven, your geuer- 
• ation is spared the horrors which surrounded 
mine.”. 
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JANE AND SALLY. 

BY H. ELLIOTT U’BBIDE. 


Ur name is John AnJeison—not “John 
Anderson, my Joe” that somebody talks 
about, but simply and plainly, John Ander¬ 
son. I have had some ups and down in this 
vorid—who hasn’t? In the courting of the 
two girls I courted I had some ups and downs, 
but I came out all right 

It isn’t necessary for a fellow to get fooled 
in the choice of a wife. If be is sharp he can 
get the right one, just as I got the right one, 
and when he does get the right one he can 
lire a happy life, whereas, if he doesn’t get the 
right one, he is miserable all the remaining 
days of his life, and the remaining days of his 
life are often very few. 

I suggested something of this to Spooner 
one day, but Spooner only said“ Pooh!” 

You see Spooner is one of those unfortu¬ 
nate men who used to imagine that there’s 
» true, pure and full-blown love in the world, 
and that a fellow ought to marry for love and 
for nothing else. Spooner has got a Tartar 
for a wife, but of course he doesn’t own up to 
He’d be more of a spoon than he is now 
ifhe’d own up to it Spooner knows a thing 
or two yet, even if he was badly taken in by 
bis wife. She leads him around by his nose 
awfully. Tou have seen a little poodle dog 
with a string attached to his collar led around 
by a little boy ? Well, that’s the way Spooner’s 
^fe leads Spooner around. 

But I commenced to tell yon about myself 
nnd Jane Halliday and Sally Slocum, and not 
' about Jim Spooner and his wife. 

Jane Halliday was a tall girl—five feet ten 
she stood, when she had her shoes on. I was 
exactly five feet ten at that time hut I have 
come down an inch since, owing to the rheu¬ 
matism, and the neura^a, and the toothache, 
you see; and I didn't altogether like the idea 
of marrying a woman as tall as myself. 

I always thought that, to make a fine look- 
*1? couple, the woman ought to be a foot 
shorter than her stronger half .However, I 
hied to crush this notion and smother it 
aomewhere in the depths of my breast, for I 
believed I loved Jane Halliday. I believed 
lhat I loved her with a soul-absorbing, never- 
ending passion, and I felt right sure, as the 
poet says, that “ if she loved me as I loved 


she, no other fellow would dare come between 
us.” I wouldn’t be positive that these are the 
exact wort^ of the poet, hut the meaning^s 
the same, and when we have the meaning 
what’s the difference for the words? 

I kept on liking Jane for five months; and 
then, one calm, summer evening, after the 
roosters had gone to roost, and all was still, I 
asked her to be my wife. 

I remember that evening well. We sat 
upon a saw-log which lay not many rods from 
her father’s house, Twas a warm evening, 
and I had amused myself for half an hour in 
saying cute things and fanning Jane’s physi¬ 
ognomy with my straw hat. The katydids 
were around and above us, and in their leaf? 
recesses they whispered low when 1 asked 
Jane to have me. A solemn stillness seemed 
to cover the earth, and all nature seemed to 
await the answer. The answer came in the 
shape of a sweet, soft “yes,” and then the 
katydids struck their harps anew and Jane’s 
crested head sort of slithered down and down 
until it rested on my shirt front She sighed, 
and the tears of jty flowed from her eyes to 
such an extent that the starch was effectually 
t^en out My washerwoman h^ excelled 
herself on this shirt front, and here it was 
spoiled! But then, I consoled myself with 
the thtiught that it wasn’t every day I popped 
the question; and, therefore, I could afford to 
have one shirt front ruined. 

I suppose it would be useless to tell the 
reader how long we sat upon that saw-log, 
and gazed away into the bright future, and 
built jolly big air castles and quoted poetry. I 
will only say that we acted just about as 
spoony as people generally do when the mo¬ 
mentous qu^tion has been propounded and 
answered in the affirmative. 

After this saw-log incident Jane and I kept 
on courting each other dreadfully. We courted 
each other for the space of two months and 
then the crash came. 

ni tell you about the crash. 

When a fellow gets himself engaged to a 
yeung lady he is far more likely to bear re¬ 
ports derogatoiy to her temper, and to her 
housekeeping qualities, than he would have 
been if he had not propounded the important 
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question and got himself into “entangling 
alliances.” I can’t account for this in any way 
except that his ears are wider open, and be¬ 
cause people will talk more when they get 
it-into their heads that a couple are engaged. 

After Jane had promised to be mine, and 
after she had promised to take care of me, 
and Jove me, and all that sort of thing, the 
people began to talk about her, and the most 
distressing thing they said about her was that 
she was sort of lazy and couldn’t keep house 
worth a cent. I was much troubled in my 
miud when this came to my ears, and I took 
a solemn vow that I’d know all about it before 
W’e stepped into the sea of squalls. 

Billy Gilson had a party—Billy Gilson had 
many parties in those days—and, of course, I 
was to take Jane. I went to invite her, and, 
as I was very much athome about her father's 
house at that lime, I bolted in without knock¬ 
ing, and, instead of .stopping at the sitting- 
room or parlor, I marched into the kitchen. 
Such a sight as met my eyes! Jane looked 
like a monument of dirt and the kitchen was 
chaos itself. 

“ What did you come in here for ?” inquired 
Jane, in a tone the opposite of soft. 

“ I came to invite you to a party at Billy 
Gilson’s,’’ said I, and if I had told the whole 
truth I would have added, “And to see how 
you keep your kitchen.” 

Jane looked as wrathy as a thunder cloud, 
and with a stately step that illy-became a 
TV'oman enveloped in dirt, led the way to the 
drawing-room and hade me follow. I followed, 
feeling very much like a sheep thief dog on 
his way to the place of execution. 

I stayed but a few moments, and went away 
to feel easier, and as I went, I resolved to give 
Jane a piece of my mind. 

I took her to the party, and,, on our way 
home, I spread myself and delivered a lecture 
on cleanliness and industry, and then I told 
Jane in short, plain words that I didn’t like 
the looks of things in the kitchen, and that I 
would never marry her until she came out all 
right and tidied up a hit. 


Then, my readers, there was a scene. Of 
course it was but natural to expect a scene 
but then the scene exceeded iny utmost ex- 
l)ectations. She raved, and raged, and told 
me to hold my tongue, and never more speak 
to her of marriage—she’d never marry such a 
fickle, inconstant thing—such a downright, 
pusillanimous old goose —nctcrl 

I tried to pour oil on the troubled waters_ 

I tried to tell her that all would be well if she 
would just try and keep things in oitler—I 
also U*ied to tell her that 1 would be loving 
and forgiving, but I might as well have talkt^d 
to a catamount She would hear nothing, 
and when we arrived at the door of her 
father's domicil she would not even hid me 
good-night, but ran up the steps, dashed into 
the house and slammed the door in my face. 
Of course 1 didn’t go in. I went home and 
went to bed, and dreamed a true dream wheu 
I dreamed that the match was broken, and 
that the jig was ended. 

Kow Sally Slocum didn’t act so. Sally was 
a sensible girl. After I got engaged to Sally, 
I rushed into her kitchen just as 1 had rushed 
into Jane’s kitchen, and I found that things 
were far from being right, yet they were a 
great deal better than they wore in Jane's 
kitebeu. I took occasion to allude to the 
matter soon afterwards, when Sally and I 
were billing and cooing in the parlor, and al¬ 
though Sally seemed to be a little InifTy, yet 
she got over it and promised to do belter. Six 
months passed awar,and in those six mouths 
I had proof that Sally was all riglit aiid had 
come up to my standard of housekeeping, and 
I married her, and to-day we are as hap]n' as 
the day is long. 

I might add, by way of conclusion, that 
Jane married Johnston Seacomb. My wife 
has visited her, and she says things are even 
worse now in her kitchen, and indeed all over 
her house, than they were on the evening of 
Billy Gilson’s party, when our engagement 
was so fortunately broken ofl^ Poor Seaconi)! 
—I pity him. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STOKT. 


BT GEOBGE 

“ Captain, ” said I, “ speajdng of pirates— 
you were in the West India trade many 
years ago—did you ever see one ?” 

“What, a pirate? O yes; hundreds, no 
doubt. Everj' third man who came on board 
of us in Cuba had a design upon our wind¬ 
pipes. However, I never fell in with more 
than one of their vessels at sea.” Then he 
added, musingly, “ That was a good business 
—strange that the trade was ever given up. 
If I wasn't so old—” 

“ What, captain, buccaneering! You don't 
say—” 

“iSb, no, no—the West India trade. Why 
have these small seaports given it np? Ton 
can't think what important people some of 
our merchants were. I have one in my eye 
now. Ton would have thought, to hear him, 
that he had the buying and selling of whole 
navies; yet he owned only one little brig. 
He would go down to Boston, and rubbing 
his hands in a merchant's office, ask how 
good brigs were selling that morning! Well, 
it was an excellent business, but, dear me, 
Tm too old now —” 

“ O, I know, captain—^when I was a little 
fellow, I used to see yon come up from the 
wharf with a bunch of bananas in one hand 
and a handkerchief of oranges in the other. 
How I Innged to go in your brig. No 
place could have charmed me like her fore¬ 
castle, littered as it was with old tarry cast-off 
clothes, pieces of spun-yam, ropes, blocks and 
orange peel. Away up the wharf, I conld 
smell the molasses. A flavor of oranges al¬ 
ways came from the cabin, save once, when 
you had been forty-eight days on the passage 
—^kept off thirty-two days after making Mon- 
tauk, as I heard you tell the people on the 
wharf.” 

“Ah, then you saw us come in ? 2fo fruit 
but cocoanuts, that day! Little Sam Wilson 
was my cabin boy. He had bought a hun¬ 
dred oranges, and I did really hope he would 
get half a dozen of them home to his mother. 
Every day, we threw over a lot of damaged 
fruit; but Sam's even hundred miraculously 
remained—just a hrmdred. 

“‘That's right, Sam,’I said. I wouldn’t let 
them rot if I were you.’ 

“But when the brig’s oranges had all gone 


E. COOMEB. 

over, the failure of supply began to tell upon 
Sam’s pile, and the last of his yellow treasures 
went bobbing under the vessel's counter just 
as we passed Block Island. 

“But you were asking me about pirates. 
When I fell in with the one I spoke of, I was 
in the Quadroon, the brig that you used to 
see me come home in, with the oranges and 
bananas, as you were saying. It was the 
Quadroon’s first voyage—before you were 
bom, I suppose. There were ten of us alto¬ 
gether-six before the mast, my two mates 
and myself, and Johnson the negro cook. 
The foremast hands were all young men, sons 
of my nei^bors; and though 1 always gave 
them to understand that I was captain,! kept 
no man-of-war formalities. The boys worked 
well and I felt great interest in them. I knew 
their fathers and mothers, and could not help 
feeling myself under a kind of obligation to 
return the young men safely to tlieir homes. 
Before we sailed, the principal owner. Sir. 
Morrison, who was a Quaker, had put on 
board a rusty nine pounder, a good deal out 
of keeping with our poiisheil stanchions and 
spotless decks. 

“ ‘ Thee had better take it, James,’ he said; 

‘ thee does not know what may happen.’ 

“So we lashed it amidships and stowed 
away some small arms 'oelow. 

“ My chief mate was an old sailor, who had 
acquired the sobriquet of ‘ Only Jest’—from 
his habit of constantly using those words in 
conversation. 

“ ‘ Captain,’ said he, the morning we made 
Abaco, ‘ we had better on’y jest turn to and 
scour up that old gun; we are on’y jest 
getting right down into the thickest of’em.’ 

“‘Ho, Mr. Ingalls,’ said I, ‘let the gun 
alone; we have no time for that in a new ves¬ 
sel. Turn to, all hands on the lee rigging—we 
must get another pull on that, to-day. IYb 
shall not be troubled on the outward passage; 
when we have money on board, the pirates 
will know it about as soon as we shall No 
danger till then! 

“ But Mr. Ingalls looked wistfully at that 
old gun, making sure that it would work np 
and down easily on the carriage, and that the 
rent was clear. He would ‘only jest get 
ready, danger or not’ But after breakfast he 
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turned to on the rigging, aa I had ordered 
him. N'othing, however, transpired to justify 
liis apprehensions, and we arrived safely at 
JIavana, 

“I have always respected the Spanish 
fharacter; the Spanish gentleman I would 
trust with wealth untold; but, certainly, in 
tiie year 1822, the chief city of Cuba was not 
a place where I would voluntarily have fixed 
my residence. One incident will give you an 
idea of the state of things. We had anchored 
not far from a Dutch ship, the Alderhagen, 
from Amsterdam. One night I was walking 
the deck of my brig, occasionally looking up 
at the lofty spars of the Dutch vessel, when 
I detected a sound like the plash of oars. 
Immediately, there was a hail from the Dutch¬ 
man, and a command to some one to keep oft 
The hail was answered onlyby a quicker plash 
cToars. I was filled witli sorrow and indig¬ 
nation at tlie thought that the honest skipper, 
with whom I had so lately become acquainted, 
would now’ be robbed and murdered by a set 
of harbor miscreants. But I had not duly 
estimaled my man or liis means of defence. 
Xut another word of remonstrance was utter¬ 
ed, but I heard wheels trundle across the 
Dutchman’s deck, as he brought his starboard 
gun over to the larboard side; and then 
‘boom!’ ‘boom!’ went a couple of heavy can¬ 
nons. You should have heard the crash of 
timbers, and the curses that followed. 

‘‘The firing of guns in the harbor was 
against the regulations of the port, and next 
morning a strict inquiry was instituted; but 
Mynheer Vandersploggin knew nothing about 
the matter. Uis reward for the brave defence 
of his ship might have been incarceration in 
the Moro. He came on board the Quadroon, 
and related the affair w’ith high satisfaction. 
He was a perfect type of his nation—clumsy 
and burly, and possessing all the obstinate 
courage of a rhinoceros. 

‘*‘Py UimV said he, ‘me dinks I hears 
somediiik, unt den me dinks I heare him 
blaner and blaner, unt den I sings out—* who 
don’t comes dere?* Den all he say was 
Dotting. Donder unt blitzen! vas I to shtand 
py unt see mine head blowed to bieces mit a 
a pig knife, unt nopody say netting. Py tam! 
I gif him more ash two pushels of cannon 
juiUs! Py tam! he vas mad! I hear him 
shwear pecause he was so dead!’ 

“* You on’y jest serwed him right,* said Mr. 
Ingalls. * He on’y jest meant to tom to and 
cut your throat. I’m on’y jest glad the cap- 
taiu-general dou’t knew who fired the guns. 


It’s too bad to on’y jest turn to and hang a 
man for defending his life.’ 

“One morning, I observed a topsail 
schooner, which having arrived in the night, 
bad anchored in the harbor, with Spanish 
colors flying. She had a pretty large crew, 
but this was nothing unusual with a Spaniard. 
I, however, noticed something.which gave me 
uneasiness. The features of her men could 
be easily made out with my glass, but although 
no more than the original number appeared 
on deck at the same time, I could not help 
thinking that the faces were often new; and 
though many went occasionally on shore, the 
crew seemed to suffer no diminution. 

“ We often had visitors, who came ostensibly 
upon ordinary' (but really, no doubt, upon ex¬ 
traordinary) business. The face of one of 
them struck me as familiar, and when he had 
gone, I remarked upon the circumstance to 
Mr. Ingalls. 

“‘Think you’ve on’y jest seen him before, 
eh?’ remarked my first officer. 

“‘Yes, Mr. Ingalls, I‘in sure I have.’ 

"‘Well,’ replied Ingalls, ‘you on’y jest wait 
a couple of hours, and then bring your spy¬ 
glass to bear upon that schooners quarter 
deck, and you‘1! on’y jest turn to and see him 
again!’ 

“ Mr. Ingafls was right. Tliat evening the 
same man mounted the schooner’s gangway 
and went into her cabin as if at home. 

“My Dutch friend, having completed his 
lading got underway. He would have furnish¬ 
ed meagre picking to a pirate, for he ]jad now 
but little money—only molasses and sugar, 
for Amsterdam. The sharp schooner had 
gone to sea the day before, but I felt pretty 
sure she would not molest him. Her captain 
had other views, and, I suppose, knew to the 
value of a doubloon how much specie my 
brig had in her cabin. Those fellows always 
manage to discover such things. 

“After the lapse of twenty-four hours, we 
followed the Dutchman. The weather was 
very fine, and away to the eastward we saw a 
topsail schooner lying becalmed. I thanked 
Heaven for the breeze that filled our own 
sails—there was yet hope for us. I set every 
stitch of canvas, and the stranger was soon 
hull down, fading at last entirely from sight 
Still, should her captain wish to overhaul us, 
he would be able to do it easily when he 
should get a breeze. But it was not until near 
nightfall on the day following that we again 
saw anything to cause alarm. We had made 
a great run, and were dashing throngh the 
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Florida Passage, with the brig roliing deeply, 
as a vessel always rolls when dead before the 
wind. The after sails were full, but the fore¬ 
topsail came slatting against the mast at every 
roll, with a noise like a four pounder. 1 had 
entered the cabin for a moment, when Hr. 
Ingalls put his head down the companionway. 

“‘Captain,’ said he, ‘they are on’y jest 
after us.’ 

“Iran on deck. Away to the southward 
was a sail. It might be a merchantman, and 
with this hope I tried to cheer the mem But 
the lapse of a few hours revealed the appalling 
truth; our pursuer was the same schooner 
that we had seen at Havana. Such a sinking 
of heart as I then experienced, I hope never 
to know again. I looked around upon my 
crew. With one exception they were all pale 
as death; and well they might be so—ten men 
against a hundred! Even old Johnson, the 
cook, was of an ashen gray color—almost 
frightened into a white man. But the ex¬ 
ception I speak of was Mr. Ingalls. He had 
evidently been taking a drop, for I saw him 
wipe his mouth after a visit to the cabin. 
That drop had made the old fellow all right 

“ ‘ Captain,’ he said, ‘ I would on’y jest give 
the boys a ‘snifter’ all around, out of that 
Jamaica’ 

“The crew appeared so helpless with terror 
that I thought best to follow his advice. Then 
we loaded the nine pounder, putting in a 
ball and filling to the muzzle with grape. 
Precious old gun I With blessings Upon his 
head, I recalled the words of the Quaker, 
‘ Thee had better take it, James. Thee does 
not know what may happem’ 

“ It was now past sunset. The pirate was 
about two miles astern, and with a feeling I 
can never describe, I saw the black flag run 
up to his main-topmast head. All around, I 
swept the horizon with my glass, as a man 
beneath the gallows might gaze with some 
undefined hope beyond tlie faces upturned to 
see him die. Away off our port bow was the 
dim s.ail of a merchantman; but it faded 
away in twilight, and my brig was left with 
only that one dreadful companion, following 
her like a phantom. I knew that pirates 
seldom boarded vessels at sea during the night, 
and as our pursuer did not get very near us 
before dark, I was pretty certain'that he 
would delay his attack till morning. He, 
however, kept in sight, while I edged a point 
or two off my course, in hopes of coining up 
with the vessel I had seen. 

“At length the day broke. It was a calm. 


misty morning, and the pirate, about half a 
mile off, lay rolling with the swell, unable to 
approach us. Presently, his boat went plash¬ 
ing into the water, and at the same time the 
schooner opened a fire, as if to intimidate us 
while the launch should board. I sighted the 
nine pounder, while Ingalls stood by with a 
match made of a fine splinter dipped in brim¬ 
stone. The boat had twenty men on board, and 
the murderous villains pulled straight for us 
with all their might I was unused to managing 
cannon, and it was difficult to get the exact 
range. Hy heart beat violently, but I was 
surprised at Ingalls’s calmness. 

“ ‘ Captain D'Oulf,’ said he, as he swung his 
match, ‘ on’y jest tell us when to kindle f 

“‘Xow.’’ cried I; and the word had hardly 
escaped me, when through and through my 
head went the roar of the long nine. With 
what agony of suspense I peered through the 
rolling smoke; and how like a knell came the 
exclamation of my mate: 

“‘My scissors, captain! we’ve on’y jest 
turned to and missed herP 

“Another cartridge was rammed home with 
a vengeance. A nine pound ball and a peck 
of grape shot went rattling down the throat of 
the old gun. 

“ There, Ingalls,’ I said, ‘ try what you can 
do. I have seen you fire at a target on many 
a Fourth of July, and you always struck the 
centre. Let me take the match. Say 
when—’ 

“ ‘ Now!—^you on’y jest— 

“ ‘ Bang? went the nine pounder. 

“Shrieks and execrations filled the air. The 
boat was dreadfully shattered, and of her en¬ 
tire crew every man was more or less 
mangled by that sweeping avalanche of 
grape. 

“ Hurrah P shouted old Ingalls, catching up 
a square bottle and lowering its contents 
about two inches, ‘we’ve on’y jest sweetened 
’em this time P 

“ But at this moment the schooner took a 
breeze and ran straight down for us, with 
eighty men, all fresh and thirsting for ven¬ 
geance. Ingalls once more sighted the nine 
pounder, and the tall form of the pirate cap¬ 
tain topped over like a snow-man when hit by 
a schoolboy’s brickbat. 

“‘He on’y jest wont trouble us anymore,’ 
said Ingalls, as our men dashed a third 
cartridge into the gun; ‘ now, for that swarm 
on the forecastla’ 

“ But at the very next discharge the gun 
burst, wounding three or four of my men. We 
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could hardly see the schooner for the fog, hut 
she was close upon us. A herd of blood¬ 
thirsty villains crowded her bows, and a more 
frightful spectacle 1 never beheld. 

“ ‘ Captain D’Oulf,’ said Ingalls, calmly, ‘ we 
are on*y jest done for; but we*ll onyjest turn 
to and die game.’ 

“He had hardly spoken, when an unex¬ 
pected sound attracted my attention, and a 
ship's topgallant-mast rose out of the fog, 
close to the pirate. At the same time, a 
voice hailed me: 

“ ‘ Prig ahoy! Gif it to him, py tarn! I isli 
coming mit der pig guns, to plow him so dead 
ash he never was pefore I’ 

“ The Spaniards were struck with amaze¬ 


ment Instantly a discharge from the Alder- 
hagen’s guns swept away full half the 
miscreants upon the schooners forecastle. 
The survivors hauled their vessel on the wind 
and made off through the fog, followed by the 
resolute old Hollander, who continued to 
pour in his grape till they were out of range. 

“We kept company with the Alderhagen 
till off Hatteras, when she edged away for 
Amsterdam. I subsequently saw the good 
Dutch skipper at Havana, and he informed 
me that, though since his affair with the 
schooner he had seen several vessels supposed 
to be pirates, none of them molested him. 

“ ‘ Py tarn!’ he said, “ dey runs from me Hkf> 
der tuyfel!’ ” 
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THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE, 

BY GEOIIGE IB COOKEB. 


The old Triton lay at the wharf, her light 

• spars down, her yards bare. I could hardly 
recognize in her the noble ship which at her 
fore-topgallantniast-head had carried me 
swingingly up the Ochotsk, while I watched 
. for the great right whales. 

“We shall have to repair her inside and 

• out,” said Mr. Uorqual. “She wants anew' 
mainmast, a new bowsprit, indeed, almost 
eveiything new; will not get away these four 
months. Yonder is the Warren, though, a 
much better ship. We will give you a good 
berth as hoatsteerer; eightieth lay; ship 
caiTies four thousand barrels. We have heard 
from Uawkins, ‘ Dummy,’ and Tom; they are 
all going .os boat-steorers; you will be the 
fourth; fine chance fur you.” 

I loved the old Triton with the ardor of 
first affection, and, spite of her doubtful sea¬ 
worthiness, would have once more embarked 
in her had she been ready to sail. Under the 
circumstances, however, my name went down 
upon the papers of the Warren, a somewhat. 
: larger ship and a four-boater, but an incred¬ 
ibly dull sailing vessel, while the Triton was 
remarkably fast. In stepping from the office, 
T met Hawkins, “Dummy” and Tom. How 
the good fellows shook me by the hand. I 
thought of the many dark nights in which we 
had all been together upon a topsail vaYd, of 
many a bitter squall when the reefers “laid 
out” through sleet or snow, tugging at the 
frozen sail, ■with old “ Dummy ” at the weather 
earring. All this I saw again; and when I 
grasped the brawny hand of Hawkins, shook 


Tom’s huge fist from which the stain of tar 
was not yel wholly woni, and roared my 
greeting in “Dmnmy’s” ear, they must have 
felt that the welcome gushed from a full 
heart 

How busy the little seaport town! The 
old Scottish capital was not more noisy ere 
the day of Fiodden Field. Many things bc- 
loUeiied the speedy departure of a whalema!3, 
but nothing more so than the half circle of 
green water-casks at the town pump, cacli 
with the single word “'Warren” in yellow 
characters upon one of its heads. Then there 
was the ship herself, how trim and almost 
life-like, deeply laden at the pier-head; the 
spades, harpoons and lances in a rack over the 
main-deck; the spare boats turned bottom 
upward and lashed uiwn a frame higher than 
the bulwarks; the sails, so handsomely furled 
as to look like snowdrifts lotlged upon a single 
side of the yanls by some great storm, and all 
the ninning rigging hauled taut, tlie slack of 
every rope neatly coiled upon its pin. 

Tlie sailor boarding-house was crowded 
with greenhorns from the countrj*, with a 
veiy slight intermixture of old salts. O, the 
yams that were spun in that roomy village 
temple dedicated to Keptune! There, 
too, abode things not of this world. 
Tliere “Dummy” heard a “knockingpoor 
“Dummy” who would hardly have started 
had a cannon been fired under his breakfast 
table. There Hawkins saw a ^ost that came 
right through the solid wall; and there Tom 
beheld a white cat that ran feet up ward along 
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tlie ceiling. Jolly and credulous tars! how 
often were they carried to their lodgings as 
dead people are earned out doors—horizon¬ 
tally and feet foremost. 

It was not long ere the Warren anchored 
down ilje hay. her gray spars, at the distance 
of tliree miliM from town, producing a telling 
etfect upon many a romantic schoolboy. She 
constituted all object for retired sea captains 
to direct their glasses at, for pleasure boats to 
circumnavigate, and for Frankie, and Charlie, 
and liobbie, scarcely out of checked aprous, 
to wish they were gohig in. But the black- 
smitii s work was soon accomplished, the 
cooiier had struck his last blow for the waiting 
ship, tlie greenhorns from Chenango County 
in the Empire State, from SU Johushury, 
Venuout and Lancaster, New Hampshire, 
were all on board, and one morning little 
Frankie, and Charlie, and Bobbie looked from 
the upper windows of their warm houses, and 
said that the Warren was gone. 

Yes, the stately sparred whaleman was 
indeed gone. In the dusk of evening the 
hroad-shouldered captain had come on board, 
and with him his wife, a lady beautiful as any 
picture of imagination. She had black, 
Spanish eyes, and indeed her entire appear¬ 
ance was suggestive of Old Castile. In her 
comp.auy was a little girl, sweet as a flower of 
Spain. They two were to sail with us upon 
the long Pacific voyage, and as we have a kind 
of sympathy for a fellow-traveller in a stage¬ 
coach, so, but in a degree far greater, did my 
heart go forth as by magnetic attraction to¬ 
wards tiie mother and daugiiter so soon to be 
sliaivrs with me in ruder scenes. At day- 
bre.ik we had got underway, so tliat when old 
Sir. Hollis of the village went into the church 
belfry to wind up the town clock (by which 
good deed, though done ou Stmday. lie atoned 
for an nniuteiilional omission ot tlje previous 
evening), we were nowliere to be seen. The 
west icissage showed a few sciiooners. and the 
east p.assage a sloop, but no mil ship with a 
bright new flag at the spanker gaff. We were 
i'itching in longer, higher swells than old Mr. 
Hollis liad ever looked upon. 

Hawkins, Tom and “Dummy” liad been 
drinking hard at night; while we were heav¬ 
ing short the cable and casting the gaskets 
from the sails, they were all so much by the 
head that Mrs. Clyde, the capmin's wife, ex- 
pre-seil her ati.xiety lest they should get hurt. 
This was ;i good syutpimn in the lily, atid 
front that moment, I felt tliat we had oti board 
a wotnaii with a whoie heart. 


“ Call that man down, Mr. Tates,” s.aid the 
captain. I looked and saw “ Dummy ” going 
up to loose the fore-topsail. Sometimes he 
rose three ratlins at once, sometimes his feet 
went down between them, and in going over 
the top it seemed almost certain tliat he must 
fall. The mate bellowed to him to come down, 
but he might as well have talked to the fore¬ 
mast “Dummy” .arrived on the yani, .ai.d 
we very soon found that drunk as he was, the 
old sailor knew a buntliue from a clewline. 
Hawkins and Tom hove at the wmdlass afler 
the anchor stock was away up to the hawse- 
pipe; they didn't know that it had started 
from the bottom! 

Thus we had gone to sea, ere old Mr. Hollis 
wound up the town clock, forgotten on Satur¬ 
day night, or ere Charlie, Boh and Frankie 
were up in the frosty moniiii". 

The wind blew harder and harder, a crack¬ 
ing nor'wester and soon it was—“ In to’gallant 
sails, haul down jib.” An hour later, came 
the order—■■•In mizzen-topsaii, double reef 
fore and main, brail up the mainsail, single 
reef the foresail.” It was one of those wild, 
cold, pitiless winds that the reader lias some¬ 
times felt upon land, making all the seared 
leaves fly from Farmer Seedwelfs frost-bitten 
apple-trees. Mrs. Clyde came from the cabin; 
the scene around was not a novel one to her, 
for she had been tossed off Cape Horn and 
had once seen a Rio de laPlataparapeio. But 
now her little girl was sick, dreadfully sea¬ 
sick, and the captain’s wife longed for the 
roaring sea to abate its tumbling force. But 
the orders from the captain to the mate were 
no prognostics of fair weather—" In foresail 
and spanker, Mr. Yates, close reef topsails.” 

For six days the stout old Waiven went 
plunging on before the fierce northwester, and 
the nautical reader will und'crsttind that as we 
had come down to close-reefed topsails, though 
with the advantage of the wind directly aft 
it must have been howling in right good 
earnest. Little Annie Clyde was so very sick 
that we feared she would die; but at last one 
evening when Hawkins came from the wheel, 
he put a new piece of tobacco in his month, 
squinted all around the horizon and remarked: 

“Blowout, I guess, to-night; clonds look 
softer.” And sure enough, it did blow out, 
dying away very suddenly. “All hands, 
make sail!” and sunrise beheld the Wa' ren 
standing gallantly along under her three 
roy.-ds. Little Annie came on deck with her 
mother; the sea ran liigh, yet as there was 
wind enough to keep the ship steady, our 
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pretty voyager was no longer sea-sick. Mrs. 
Clyde was plainly at home on shipboard, Iiav- 
ing sailed much with her husband. She came 
along the main deck, and we had an opportu¬ 
nity to admire her singtdar beauty. Her 
attentiou, however, was presently called tift, 
where Mike Mc’Carthy, a green Irishman, had 
just takeir the wheel. The ship's hows liad 
commenced swhiging five or si.v points alter¬ 
nately to starboard and larboard, while a 
loud Irish laugh, mingled with the richest of 
brogues, came from the helmsman: 

“If iver I see the likes!” 

“ What the devil are you up to ?” roared 
Captain Clyde,“why don’t you keep the ship 
on her course? Keep her olf, 1 tell you; 
you'll Iiave her aback. Can't you steer?” 

“ Sure an’ it’s mesilf that can do that same, 
sir.” 

“Look out, look out! you green lubber; 
put your wheel up, I say!” vociferated the 
caiJtain, springing to the helm himself, Just in 
time to prevent the sails from being thrown 
flat to tlie masts. “ Wliat are you laughing at, 
you niiserahle bogtrotter?” 

“Sure, sir, an’ I was meaning no olfince, 
hut” (indicating the compass, the great and 
.small points'of which floated rapidly .around 
witli tlie sudden yawing of the ship), “saving 
yer honor's prisence, I was laughing to see 
the little ones run around afther the big 
ones!” 

“Mr. Yates, send a man to the wheel.” 

“Xo matter, Mr. Yates,” said the beautiful 
Spanish woman, “I did not enter as an able 
hand, but I steered the Atlantic once in 
doubling Cape Horn; let me try;” and a mo¬ 
ment later her remarkably lovely hands were 
iuan.aging the wheel in true sailor style. Tlie 
capUin was berating Mike in a boisterous 
manner, but the latly's sweet voice interposed 
with an aimlogy for the Irishman. 

From that day the captain's wife and 
daughter were the idols of the ship. No man 
respects true gentleness or despises preten¬ 
sion, more than does the sailor, nor does any 
one manifest love or aversion more openly 
than he; hence it soon became evident that, 
.allhougli the appearance of a woman on shii>- 
hoard was regardid by the old salts as in 
general .an evil omen, the personal qualities of 
the beautiful mother and child checked in 
this instance the disposition to predict niisCbr- 
tuiie. The captain, though in the main a 
good man, kind-hearted and quickly moved to 
generous feeling, was passionate and at times 
violent in anger. On the first day out au in¬ 


st.a!ice had occurred perfectly characteristic 
not only of himself but of the few weatlier- 
hcateii tans ivlm formed the main stay of our 
motley crew. Provoked at the blunders of 
greenlioriis, and still furtlier irritated by a 
certain coolness in the manner of Hawkins, 
Willi whom in a fidgety way lie had found 
fault regai-diiig a tiifie, he called ail liands aft 
and proclaimed to them the laws of the ship, 
or, rather, his laws. The man who should 
fail to obey them, he said, nciiJil find in him 
a terrible master and be trampled under Ids 
feet. He finished, and Hawkins stepped 
civilly ill front of his shipiiiates—ids old blue 
shirt open at the collar and Ids tarpaulin iii 
his baud. 

“ Captain Clyde,” said lie, “ I have been to 
sea for sixteen years, and no man can say 1 
ever refused duty. ‘Dummy’ has been 
tweiily-four years and Tom fourteen, and 
they ought to know something of their busi¬ 
ness; and, sir, tliey do know. Tlicre are 
other men who have been to sea—some • able,’ 
some ‘ordinary;’ then here are cliaps tliat 
don’t know a ringbolt from a marlinspike; 
hut you shipped them for just what they are. 
Now, sir, we are all willing to do our duty; 
all willing to do what we shipped to do. You 
have given us such l.aw as you uiidcrstaud on 
the quarter-deck; now, sir, we will give you 
such law as we uiiderstaud on the main deck. 
We shall ‘ obey orders, if we break owners;’ 
hut the moment that you strike a man aboard 
this ship, you go overboard! This is all we 
have to say, sir.” 

“ Go forwaivl,” replied the captain, “ you 
are too drunk to know what you are saying.” 
Yet this speech of Hawkius was by no means 
lost upon him. 

Matters went smoothly till we were south 
of the equator, when we spoke a Dutch brig 
from Rotterdam forBueiios .4yres, from which 
some of our men secretly procured some 
bottles of Holland gin. The immediate result 
was that Hawkins .and “Dummy” did not 
turn out with their watch, and Tom fell over 
the wheel, allowing the ship to come up in 
the wind all standing. How Captain Clyde 
stormed! He even brought up some irons in¬ 
tending to manacle all the jolly fellows; but 
his wife interceded iii their behalf, and saved 
them from this shame. She, however, looked 
with severity uiioii their faulL IVIiat de¬ 
pendence could be had upon men who were 
thus sure to become as the most wretched of 
fools upon every opportunity ? Even at tliis 
moment, bad weather was at hand, a pampero 
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was imminent, while the best seamen before 
the mast were helpless. The hurricane was 
upon us sooner than we had anticipated, and 
a$ it came on the captain dragged “Dummy” 
and Hawkins out of their berths. The crew- 
had already furled the light sails, hut to save 
our lives we could not have reefed the top¬ 
sails. There were enough of us, certainly, for 
the ship carried, officers and all, twenty-nine 
men, and onlyabouthalf of these weredrunk; 
but the fellows at my elbows were good for 
nothing—countrymen who never till this 
voyage had seen a ship. The fore-topsail 
yard was full of men, but the sail, lifted by 
the wild tornado, swelled high above our 
lieads, and might at any moment sweep us to 
destruction. The sea shot up and roared with 
terrific fui 7 , while the yard was often so 
nearly peirpcndicular that we were forced to 
throw ourselves lengthwise upon it and cling 
with all our might. The second mate was 
out beyond the weather lift, but he could not 
pass the earring. I had already attempted it 
in vain, and after swearing at me he had taken 
my place. 

“Lay inf’ he shouted, “we can't reef the 
sail; it must blow away;” and we crawled 
towards the bimt. 

Just then, a hatless head with streaming 
yellow hair appeared above the top, and old 
“Dummy,” so drunk that he could hardly 
stand, came with a kind of surging, swinging 
motion up to the yard. Out he went, followed 
by Tom, while Hawkins passed down to the 
lee yardarm. Then we all “ laid out,” some 
a-weather and some a-Iee, and “Dummy,” 
getting astride the yard outside the lift, 
passed the weather earring. At this moment, 
over the roar of the tornado rose a terrible 
cry from the quarter-deck. A sea had boarded 
the ship, filling her decks to the top of the 
rail, and she rolled like a log under the weight 
of water. There was great commotion and 
shouting on the lee yardarm, and ere we 
realized what had transpired we beheld 
Hawkins, who was at the lee earring holding 
a little bare-headed girl in one of his brawny 
arms. Then we knew what had happened, 
though almost too wonderful for belief. The 
wild sea, sweeping every movable thing before 
it, had taken little Anna Clyde from some¬ 
where about the companion-way. It seemed 
that Iiaving been standing on the upper stair 
she was pitched out upon the deck by the 
tretnendous lurch of tlie ship, when instantly 
the sea caught her up and swept her forward. 
At that moment the old’Warren rolled so 


deeply that the pump-shoes of Hawkins’s 
were taken off his feet by the cap of the sea, 
as he sat aside the topsail yardarm, tugging 
away upon the lee earring. It was broad day- 
light, and he saw the pink dress of the little 
girl as she went over the rail. Grasping the 
lift with his left hand, he swung off as far as 
possible, and while the white breaking Mller 
thundered all about him, and the yard, jump¬ 
ing and plunging, was at an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, he clutched the little 
child with a hold of iron. As the ship came 
up from her fearful lurch, he passed his 
precious charge to the man next him, and 
thus from one to another, through all the 
larboard row of reefers, she was banded from.’ 
the yardarm to the bunt, where the captain, 
who hall sprung up the shrouds like a mad¬ 
man, received her in his arms, taking her into 
the top, and thence, by the assistance of two 
or three men, getting her underneath it and 
down to the deck. 

Hawkins had been suddenly sobered and so 
had Tom and “Dummy.” But in spite of all 
our efforts we lost the main and mi 2 zen-toj>- 
sails, foresail, mainsail, spanker and Jib. The 
pampero lasted about three hours, and after 
it was over the ship rolled away her main- 
topmast, a loss, however, that was soon re¬ 
paired. The gratitude of the captain’s wife 
for the preservation of her little one took 
Hawkins more aback than any danger could 
have done; for he knew not how to frame a 
reply. He told us in the forecastle, however, 
that he didn’t think he had done “ any great 
shakes of a job,” but he was glad on the little 
girl s account that the captain had not put 
him in irons as he had threatened. 

Clyde talked of the incident with me as I 
stood at the wheel, asking me all about 
Hawkins, Tom and “Dummy,” ajid how they 
appeared when on shore; and when I told 
her that Tom had given a poor old maiden 
lady a ton of coal when no one else would 
help her, a donation which called out his last 
dollar, and how he had sworn at the poor 
spinster for not having got married when she 
was young, in which case she would always 
hrve “ had grub in the locker and a good fire 
in the galley;” and related how “Dummy” 
had capsized an ill-tempered fellow in the 
street for shaking a little bare-footed girl by 
the shoulder till she cried; and how Hawkins 
had taken the part of a poor old man whom 
two well-dressed land-lubbers had insulted, 
pounding them till they called lustily for 
quarter, 3klrs. Clyde cried and laughed at once. 
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O,” she said, ^‘should I ever be in peril, 
could I ask for better defenders? How the,y 
handle the ship! I feel safe with them on 
board. Dear me! if they would never drink 
that dreadful liquor? Were an enemy to 
attack me or mine, I know they would defeud 
us to the last” 

‘‘Tes, madam,” I answered, with emphasis, 
“yes, Mrs. Clyde—while a man of them could 
raise an arm.” 

Then I saw her look at each of them, as 
one might upon a great noble mastitf, which 
in spite of many an unliappy caprice of his 
dog-nature, is still the cherished protector of 
those more feeble than himself. Mi*s. Clyde 
loved the rough, honest foremast hands, and 
as a natural consequence was beloved by 
tliem in return. After we had doubled Cape 
Horn, and were standing for the Bay of 
Islands in Xew Zealand, she found an oppor¬ 
tunity to once more interpose her good offices 
between the crew and the captain’s impetuous 
temi^er. 

It occurred in this wise: we fell in one day 
with an abandoned wreck, and as Captain 
Clyde hoped to obtain some rigging from her, 
he sent the second mate with a boat's crew 
alongsid'*. \\’c lay to with our helm hard 
down, waiting for them to accomplish their 
missimi and retuni. Presently the captain 
grew i;npatierit and set the colors as a signal 
for them to come on board. -Being very busy 
with their work they probably did not observe 
this, and continued cutting away at the 
rigging of the wreck. It was not long ere the 
captain became enraged at the non-obser- 
Tance of lus order, and resolved, as a pun¬ 
ishment for wliat he denominated their 
obstinacy, to leave them where they were. 

“Put up your lielinl” he cried, to the man 
at the wheel. 

“ Keep your helm down!” said Mrs Clyde. 

“ Fill away the main-topsail!” he thundered. 

“Let the maia-topsaU alone?” said his 
■wife. 

Then running up to her husband, she 
exclaimed: 

“ ■\Villiam, what do you mean ? Would you 
leave those men here in the midst of the 
ocean? O, shame upon such a thought! 
William, William! for Heaven's sake be your¬ 
self! Not a man in tlie ship will obey such 
an order, and should you leave those poor 
fellows, you must leave me too!” 

At last the second mate came alongside 
with a boatload of rigging, and in a short 
■ time after, the captain was one of the kindest 


of men. Even had his order been carried into 
effect, his better nature would havelriumphed 
ere the ship bad gone a mile. To the reader 
it may seem that the captain’s violent moods 
umst bare belittled him in our estimation * 
this was measurably the case, yet, like Othello, 
he was “great of heart,” and well we 
knew it. 

Two or three of our men ran away in New 
Zealand, and in their stead we took on boanl 
others. One of the latter, calletl English hv.h. 
had last belonged to the ship Atlantic, hailing 
from our own port, and wrecked at Bay of 
Islands. He was well acqiiaintetl with Cap¬ 
tain Clyde and lus wife, and the fii-st night 
out from the bay he gave us a portion of their 
history. We had previously lieanl it vaguely 
related, but Bob's sto.^y was at first-hand and 
had an air of truth. 

“ This last was the third voyr^e Pd been in 
the old Atlantic,” said he; “she was onlysbc 
months from liome when she went ashore. A 
heavy swell and a dead calm did the work for 
lier. She dragged riglit on to the rocks. 
With short scope, she look the anchor along 
like a plaything, and wlien we paid out chain 
there wasn't room to clear; so between the 
two she w’cnt to old Davie. But I was going 
to say that the first time I sailed in her was 
when Captain Clyde was master. I guess we 
left home about seven years ago, and some¬ 
thing like a year later we stopped a good 
while on the west coast of Mexico, at a place 
called Guaymas, up the Gulf of California. 
The ship had sprung the head of her main¬ 
mast in a squall and we had to get a new 
mast. There were a good many other things 
to be done before we could get off, and to¬ 
wards the last of it the captain was away 
more than half the time. Finally we dropped 
about six miles below the town, with everj- 
thing ready for sailing, only the captain 
wasn’t aboard. I belonged to the mate's b.>at, 
and towards night he calJciI ns away to go 
ashore. We had a lot of old muskets aboard, 
and he told every man to take one and luatl 
with ball. 

“Well, we pulled into a strange looking 
place as ever anybody saw, full of little islands, 
and jungles, and streams, and ravines, and 
musquitoes. We waited till away into the 
night, and then as the captain didn’t come we 
went up through a gulch where there was a 
sort of path. I think the mate knew where 
he was leading, but none of the rest of us did. 
After walking about three miles we came 
to a Louse illuminated like a frigate's guu- 
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deck wlien they beat to quarters in the night, 
litlbre it we round the captain, gagged and 
with a rupc aroniul Ills neck. The bight of 
the rope was out of aigiit in a great tree, but 
it was pbin enough that when the three or 
four collee.colored Me.'ticans who )iad liold of 
the other end should come to put their weight 
against the captain’s he would have to leave 
the ground. There wasn’t much time to 
parley, so we brought up our guns and let 
drive. I don t think we hit any one, but 
there was a scattering. I’ll be blowed if there 
wasn’t, and they dropped the halyard without 
waiting to beky. 

“‘Into the liousel’ said thecaptain,assoon 
as the gag was out of his mouth, and in we 
tumhied, the captain ahead. The house w.as 
full of people. A beautiful girl knelt uiwn 
the floor, a priest held up a crucifix, and I 
hardly know what else I saw, for things were 
pretty b.adly jumbled together. In about one 
second after pushing into the room, I thouglit 
that the old mountarn the Spaniards call 
PopocatapetJ had fallen on my head, for I re¬ 
ceived a stunning blow. Time passes pretty 
fast when we don’t know anything, and it 
didn t seem as if I had been asleep long 
enough to count three, wiien I imagined tlial 
a sperm whale had given me a crack over the 
liead with one of his flukes, and I woke up 
witli a jerk, to find myself in my berth and 
tlie bliip away up towards the mouth of Co¬ 
lumbia River. I had been insensible for a 
fortnight, and the first thing I saw upon 
opening my eyes was the girl that had been 
kneclii g on the floor of tlie Mexican house. 
She ha;l come into the forecastle for the 
hundredth time to see me. I was told that 
our fellows had brought her ofl" after a terrible 
tussle with tlie Mexicans. It seems tlmt her 
relations were just about having her spliced to 
somebody that slie didn’t like—one Don de 
Rivas. They were going to Jet the captain see 
it well done, and then tliey would have roused 
him up to the main peak of that gre.at tree, as 
if he had been a signal lantern. Somehow his 
plan of sloping with the girl had dropped 
through, and when we arrived there he was 
regular in for it. I guess yon can find a mark 
pretty high up on the captain’s forehead 
whenever you look for it. That mark reads 

‘Don Antonio de Rivas;’ hut tlie skipper 
got the best of it, I was toid, and sent the 
don, after I was knocked down, heeis over 
head out of a window. It seems that this 
night had been appointed for the girl’s mar- 
sflage to the villain, but our arrangement 


brought about a change of time and place, 
and the heretic missionary finally put the 
matter at rest aboard the ship Atlantic at the 
mouth of Columbia River.” 

I gathered from Bob that the lady’s rela¬ 
tives were proud and somewhat vvealthy, 
holding the remembrance of their pure Cas¬ 
tilian origin hanily less sacred than their 
faith in the church of Rome. The precise 
social standing of her unfortunate suitor I 
could not ascertain, but from Bob's relation 
of wliat he Iiad heard from some natives of 
Guaymas, it appeared to me that Don 
Antonio de Rivas bore a striking resemblance 
to Barry Cornwall’s Count Balthazar. 

“ He herdeth no cattle, he tendeth no vine. 

He hath nought that is bought or sold; 

Yet his cellars are bursting with brave, hri"ht 
wine. 

And his coflTers arc crammed with gold. 
■Whenever he needeth or kine or corn, 

He calls to his armed band. 

And they range through the valleys from night 
till morn. 

And beg for him sword in hand!" 

He was known to have descended from a 
noble family of Spain, and to have once 
served in tlie navy of his most Catholic 
majesty, Ferdiiuand VII., but at the period of 
his unfortunate collision with the Yankee 
ship-master, was probably a sort of aristocratic 
bandit, with a show of outside respectability. 

By the time English Bob had related all he 
knew of this somewhat singular aflair, tlie 
strokes of the hell announced that the second 
dog-watch was ended, and as we were to have 
the evening watch (from eight to twelve) we 
went on deck. There was a siiip ahead, 
standing directly towards ns, and wlien on 
our weather-bow she hailed the W.arren. 
After passing us she put about and came on 
our weather quarter, keeping just out of hail¬ 
ing distance, and sliortenuig sail as if wishing 
to remain in company. The oflBcer of her 
deck had given us the name of a well-known 
wlialeship, but we thought her manoeuvres 
rather singular. Hawkins, Bob and mvself 
sat under the weather bulwarks. Our new 
shipmate was evidently given to the marvellous 
in narration, and he talked in his weird sailor 
strain till a vague feeling of uneasiness, I 
might say of unhappiness, crept upon my 
heart. 

“ He spoke of those who disappeared. 

And ne’er were heard of more.” 

“And what do you think of this Pacific 
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pirate that we hear of?” said he. “Some 
chaps I have sailed with wouldn’t believe 
anything about him, ’cause they say the day 
of pirates is gone by. But that fellow was oflf 
Valparaiso, tLore‘s no disputing that; and 
sent in a challenge to any man-o-war of 
equal force to come out and fight him. The 
Hudson si:kty-fuur was there and she went 
out, but of course the pirate couldn’t think of 
fighting a double-banked frigate, so he made 
oirsuddenly. I always noticed that Captain 
Clyde, when I was with him in the Atlantic, 
was imeasy %Yhenever we spoke a vessel in 
the night, and you saw how quick he came 
up this evening when that fellow hailed us? 
Xow he would feel uncomfortable if he knew 
yonder ship had put about and was hanging 
on our quarter. Tlie mate don't know his 
feelings about these things half as well as I 
do. But, as I was saying, what do you suppose 
became of the old ship llydra, with the green 
looking figure-head ? Our chaps aboard the 
Atlantic used to say that the devil carried her 
off. Now I wouldn’t have sailed in that ship 
for all the oil in the Pacific. She never could 
keep a crew—why, her figure-head was 
enough to frighten all hands out of her. 
Howsomever, she's gone now. Some think 
she went under off Cape Horn, and some 
shake their heads and say she was knowed to 
have ten thousand dollars aboard that the 
captain had made by trading in powder, 
cigars and kanaka figs. But that ship would 
sail better than anything in the Pacific—used 
to walk around all the rest of us like a skater 
cutting out his name. There comes the old 
man on deck again—told you he was uneasy.” 
The reader will bear in mind that the term 
‘‘old man,” as applied to the captain of a 
vessel, has no reference to that officer's 
antiquity. 

“Captain Clyde,” remarked the second 
mate, “that fellow has hauled up on our 
.weather quarter—queer, seems to me.” 

“Hauled up, why, wasn’t he bound to Bay 
'of Islands ?” 

“ Yes sir, so he said.” 

“ Hasn’t spoken you, since?” 

“Xo sir; been shortening sail, as if he felt 
lonesome and wanted somebody in sight.” 

“■Well,” said the captain, “if that ship is 
the Gideon Howland, bound to Bay of 
Islands, I don't know" what she could liave 
put about here for. Mrs. Clyde is fidgety; 
she has been reailing in some of those papers 
we got in port about the pirate that the Hiid- 
.-flon chased, and that the Falmouth was look¬ 


ing for up on the Norwest when I was there 
last voyage. Many people doubt that there 
ever was any such fellow. Mrs. Clyde was 
awakened by your hail, and said she had just 
been dreaming that we had fallen in with a 
ship, and that it was the old Hydra, which 
went out of Talcahuana two years ago and 
was never heanl of again; but after finding 
it was Only the Gideon Howland, she felt 
easy. She had thought it a bad sign to dream 
of the Hydra that was lost no one knew how • 
and it made her shudder, she said, to think 
how plainly she had seen the figure-head of 
the old ship—it used to look three ways at 
once, you know—had three faces. Well, she 
fell asleep again, and just now on awakening 
she told me she had dreamt that the Hydra 
went in stays and followed us, and that her 
captain hailed once more, asking if I was the 
Captain Clyde who used to sail in the 
Atlaj)tic.” 

“■Well, that’s a strange dream,” said the 
second mate, his sailor supeistition rising to 
the surface—“ don't like to dream of lost 
ships; we shall have some kind of weather; 
’tisn’t a good sign to have the dead come 
after us. There sir, that fellow is close on 
the quarter; what the devil is he ranguig up 
alongside in that shape for?*’ 

“Ship ahoy! is your captain on deck?” 
sang out tlie stranger. 

“Ay, ay said Captain Clyde. 

“Captain William Clyde, formerly of ship 
Atlantic?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“ Is Mrs. Clyde on board, captain?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“That's all, captain,” and the tone was 
insolent; “tell her she may expect a call 
from an old friend, early in the morning.” 

“ Tliat’s not the Gideon Howland,” said 
Hawkins, to me, as the stranger ranged close 
abeam; “I’ve been in the Howland. That 
ship {foes look like the old Hydra, sure 
enough.’’ 

She passed to windward a long, black ship, 
sailing better witlj all her light canvas liirled, 
than did the Warren under everything she 
could set. 

“ I don’t understand you, sir,” said Captain 
Clyde, as the stranger foiged rapidly ahead. 
“ "What do you mean ?” 

“ Xo matter what I mean; you will under¬ 
stand me in the morning, without an inter¬ 
preter. I will give your pretty wife an 
opportunity to see what sort of figure you 
will cut at the yardarm. You will have from 
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uow till simrise to confess yourself; I do not 
liaug my irieuds by moonlight any more.” 

“ U William, W'iliiam!” exclaimed iirs, 
Clyde, who had come up from the cabin, “ it 
is his voice; the voice that has haunted me, 
waking and sleeping, for six years. To die 
here on the wide ocean! O William! O 
poor little Anna! I am sick and faint—ah, 
Santa Maria! ah, Dios, Dios!” 

The breeze was light, and presently died 
out. When it again sprang up, it first 
reached the Warren, and while the stranger 
lay becalmed, we stood away from him. The 
night, however, was moonlight, and a ship 
could be seen for four or five miles. At sun- 
rise we entirely lost the wind, and the pirate, 
now four miles astern, was again nearing us 
with a faint breeze. No one on board our 
ship misapprehended the situation in which 
we were placed. Even little Annabella 
Clyde seemed iiistiiictively to feel the 
approach of an enemy dreadful as death. 
The ship, as we could now perceive through 
our glasses, was the Hydra, once supposed 
lost off Cape Horn. Instead of this, she had 
fallen into the hands of the pirates, and, being 
an excellent sailer, had been armed and 
manned by them; the custom of rovers from 
time immemorial having been to abandon 
one ship for another, at every opportunity of 
bettering their means of flight and chase. 
Doubtless the crew had been murdered, for 
these Pacific Ocean pirates possessed not the 
magnanimity of the old time buccaneers, but 
were cruel monsters who revelled in scenes 
of blood. That the commander was the bar¬ 
barous Don Rivas, of whom Bob bad told us, 
we could of course entertain no doubt; nor 
was it less certain that his vengeance upon 
our captain and all unfortunate voyagers in 
our ship would be terrible. We could hardly 
realize our danger, so suddenly it had ap¬ 
proached, and so homelike seemed all on* 
board- the vessel—the familiar faces that had 
so long known each other; the very ropes 
and spars that seemed like almost conscious 
tilings, companions of our long voyage, and 
then the ship herself that some of us had 
been accustomed to associate with our earliest 
recollections, and that now, on the vast, lonely 
ocean, was become to us so dear. She was 
as fondly known at home as were we our¬ 
selves. To be murdered in a strange ship 
wnuld not, we felt, be so terrible; but on 
board the old Warren, with Captain Clyde, 
and his wife, and little Annal I felt sick, 
but I did uot say so. 


.The breeze again reached us, and we stood 
slowly away to gain time for preparation. 
We bad on board two six pounders and about 
twenty muskets, besides a large number of 
harpoons, spades and lances, sharp as razors, 
while our crew, all told, amounted to twenty- 
n lie. The pirates mounted eighteen guns, 
ami, as nearly as we could judge, had about 
two hundred men. 

At length we took in our light sails, leaving 
only the jib, spanker and three topsails set. 
While doing this, it seemed to me that Tom, 
Hawkuis, “Dummy” and English Bob were 
worth a dozen of any other men in the ship. 
Their tobacco may have suffered rather more 
than usual, but there was no perturbation in 
their manner; and when they grasped a bunt¬ 
line or clewline, there was no hurried jerking, 
no confusion, no iuterfering of one hand with 
another, but a strong, seainanlike pull sent 
the sail to the yard. The guns were both 
placed upon the larboard side, the muskets 
given to the green hands, and whaling 
weapons arranged within easy reach, arid 
now the old Warren was ready for action. • 

The enemy had run up his flag, but as he 
bore down upon us, it did not show itself 
distinctly. We knew, however, that a terri¬ 
ble ensign was at his spanker peak; for at 
times it would flutter out till we could see it 
beyond the leach of his mizzen-topsail, and it 
was black, with a death’s head in the centre 
—a horrible, grinning head. 

He laid ns aboard on the larboard quarter, 
neither vessel having yet fired a gun. His 
red-shirted crew rent the air with horrid exe¬ 
crations, and leaped fiercely upon the rail. 
Tlien right into the midst of them, not twenty 
feet from the breasts of the headmost, we 
poured the contents of all our muskets and 
cannon. It was all-important that the enemy 
should not be permitted to gain a foothold 
upon deck, and, dropping our muskets or 
springing from the smoking cannon, we 
rushed to the quarter-bulwark with spades 
and lances. A whaleman's spade is a dread¬ 
ful weapon, more easily handled than the 
harpoon, and more effective in such a fight. 
In the meantime the wind changed, bringing 
the pirate to leeward, and the vessels were 
struck by a heavy squall. After a dreadful 
slaughter, the enemy were repulsed ,in their 
attempts to board, the heads of many of them 
being cut sheer off their shoulders by the 
fearful implements of the whalemen; and 
Hawkins with his spade severed every lan¬ 
yard of the Hydra’s fore shrouds. The squall 
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had throvm up a bad sea, and of coui*se her 
unsupported mast snapped like a pipe-stem. 
Down it went, crash! over her port side, just 
as “ Dummy ” and Tom, right under the up¬ 
lifted cutlasses of the murderous rovers, cut 
away the last of the lashings that had held 
the ships together. 

“Good for you/Dummy!’ cried Hawkins; 
“we've got him now! Hurralil Tom, my 
hoy, we‘11 see who goes up to the yardarm; 
not Captain Clyde, by a long shot!” 

It was now in our power to continue the 
battle with vast advantage upon our side, or 
to escape without further risk, Mrs. Clyde, 
inspired with hope by the shouts of our men, 
ran up the companion-way, and came in full 
view on the quarter-deck. The vessels were 
perhaps thirty yards asunder, the pirates yell- 
ing, swearing, and rushing about in confusion, 
and both ships pitching badly in a short, 
angry swell. At this moment a remarkably 
athletic and finely-moulded man, whom from 
the first I had remarked as apparently the 
commander, sprang upon the nydra's po(q>- 
deck, and grasping a coil of rope very unlike 
the usual rigging of a sliip, swung a smr.ll 
portion of it fiercely around his head—once, 
twice, tlifice, and then it lell his hand. I 
saw the direction of his eyes and of the rope. 

“ Mrs. Clyde,” 1 shouted, “ down, for Heav¬ 
en’s sake, down!” But it was too late. The 
terrible noose descended upon her shoulders, 
and by a feat of almost superhuman dexterity, 
was made instantly to imprison her arms. 

“My God!” cried the captain, rushing 
towards her. “Tom, Hawkins, Bob, save 
her, O save her!” 

Too late be reached the spot where she 
had stood. The ship rolled just then to lee¬ 
ward, the rope was tautened with the strength 
of hate and vengeance, and the captain’s wife 
went over the vessel’s side, drawn directly 
towards the pirate. Tom, who possessed 
more instinct and less calculation than eitlier 
Hawkins or “Dummy,” plunged right into 
the sea-noble, faithful Tom! Tlie captain 
followed, but a dozen bullets hailed down 
around him; he was wounded and could do 
nothing. Not a musket in the ship was 
loaded, and a moment was incalculably 
precious. 

Quick as thought “Dummy” and Hawkins 
sprang for their keen-odged “irons,” and in 
an instant the bright harpoons glitfered above 
their heads. In the Ochotsk, when we sailed 
in the Triton, I had seen “Dummy” strike a 
whale at a prodigious distance, and desperate 


as seemed the chance of reaching his present 
mark, i had faith in the stout old buai- 
steerer. His head was thrown buck, his 
yellow hair, which he always wore long, 
streaming wildly over his shoulders. I iiad 
seen him thus many a time on the “Nor’- 
west” and in the Ochotsk, when bare-headed 
he stood up in the captain’s boat. The verv 
soul of energy was in his manner. But 
Hawkins threw first—a second, perhaps, in 
advance—and with such tremendous power, 
that his harpoon, just grazing the pirate's 
head, buried itself in the mizzeii-inast behind 
liiin. At the instant that it struck, anollier 
harpoon sped between the ships like a flash 
of light, and “Dummy’s” arrowy iron, with 
the long, whaleman’s line spinning at its 
staff, crashed straight through the breast of 
the Hydra’s captain. 

“ Stem all!’’ cried “ Dummy.” “ I’m fast T 
And with a heavy ])iill upon the line, he 
il ragged the dead pirate overboard, lasso 
and all. 

Tom, meanwhile, had reached Mrs. Clyde, 
and now we threw him a rojxj with a running 
bowline at the end. Tliis he passed around 
his body. The pirates approached the side 
of their vessel to fire al him, when Hawkins, 
springing for another iron, sent it right 
among the thickest of them where they were 
all Iiiuldied together. The sight was sicken¬ 
ing. We saw a no-headed man fall backward, 
while another was drawn nearly over the 
rail before tlie harpoon was tom out of bis 
breast, allowing him to drop to the deck. 
The horror of the scene was increased by a 
second throw from “Dummy,” and the enemy 
were so panic-stricken by these terrible Avhal- 
ing instruments, that they fled to the other 
side of their ship, leaving us unmolested to 
assist Captain Clyde, Ids wife and Tom on 
board. 

But the victory was not yet won. In the 
confusion of the moment we had neglected 
the business of working sliip, and once more 
sbe fell afoul of the Hydra, but in such a 
manner that only one of the latter’s guns 
could be brought to bear, while with our two 
six pounders we were enabled to rake her 
fore and aft English Bob had been captain 
of a gim on board the Shannon frigate, and 
now he seemed an Ajax. His stout Saxon 
blood was up. In a short time he had dis¬ 
mounted the enemy's only dangerous cannon, 
which, however, they had not fired, driving 
the pirates from the bows of their ship, so 
that they could not use even musketry’ 'vith 
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effect But at length they rallied. It was a 
struggle fur life, ajitl in one iiowiing mass 
tiicy nisiied iition us, tiieir numbers four to 
one. Tile position in which their siiip iay 
rendered it extremeiy difficuit for them to 
board tbe Warren; but the wads from Bob's 
gun iiad set the Hydra on fire, and the alter¬ 
native was fiame or sword. Over their bow¬ 
sprit rigging they came—dead men dropping 
iike shaken fruit as we poured our fire among 
liiem. Then the haipoons were thrown, and 
then we grasped our spades. Ko moment of 
tlie conUiet iiad been so terribie as this. The 
bowsprit and head of the Hydra presented a 
compact mass oi hideous, shouting, screaming 
demons, bioody and sulphur-stained; in tom 
red shirts, bare-armed and bare-beaded, 
crowding, pushing, faiiing; clambering over 
buiwarks and ropes, jumping upon the wind¬ 
lass, upon night-heads and anchor-stock; 
sliaking their broad-bladed cutlasses, and 
cursing us in the most horrid of all ejacula¬ 
tions. Bight in front of them stood tbe 
whaleman’s erew, each holding his spade as a 
soldier does his musket when he charges 
bayonet—wide, flat spades, all edge and keen¬ 
ness, that at a single blow would cleave a 
man astmder at the waist Thus “Dummy” 
sbiod, and Hawkins, and Tom; and thus old 
English Bob, with his hard, man-o’-war's- 
man's face, looking right up at the enemy; 
while half insensible in the cabin was the 
captain’s wife; those mde, simple sailors, 
that she had nnany a time seen drunk, and 
noisy, and troublesome, now a living rampart 
between herself and destruction. Xot a sin¬ 
gle piiate dared to make the leap llir our 
deck, and while they hesitated, the fire, now 
leB to itself, began to run up the Hydra’s 
mizzen-mast. I had time only to realize at a 
glance the scene described, when a shock as 
if an earthquake had passed under the ship, 
mane me stagger. A deafening concussion 
broke uixm tbe air; the pirate’s mizzen-mast 
shot up like an arrow of fire; a volume of 
smoke that hid the noonday sun followed the 
report, and then came a roar and rash of 
Waters. A quantity of powder had exploded 
near the Hydra’s stern, tearing the after part 
of the ship to fragments. She reared on end 
like a whale when he shoots to the surface; 
her cut-water struck us amidships, and her 
jibbuom rose almost perpendicularly above 
us. Tbe guns, strongly fastened to the sides, 
her large amount of cannon-shot, with her 
two hundred tons of stores and ballast, bore 
ber down with a tremendous pressure, and 


•stem foremost she settled to her doom—faster 
and faster, and .at last with awful force. Tbe 

arien keeled to leeward, and for a moment 
we thought that she too was going. Our 
yardarms struck the water; the sea boiled 
half-mast high; the old IVarren struggled like 
Leviathan in his ”de.ath flurry," and then 
lurching and pitching, she came upright, 
snapping her topgallant-masts short off as 
she did so. It was over. Ships might sail 
the deep in safety, and marinei-s dream of 
home with no nightmare of terror to trouble 
the blessed vision, for the bkack shadow of 
the pirate was passed away forever. 

It was a singular circumstance that, from 
first to last in this battle, the enemy had not 
fired a single cannon, havuig at the com¬ 
mencement hoped to carry us by boarding, 
and afterwards being driven by old Bob from 
tbe only gun that could have been brought to 
bear. From the confusion on board, even the 
musketry h.ad been little used, and, therefore, 
strange as it may seem in the story of so 
fierce a fight, we had lost not a single man 
killed, while the only person wounded was 
the captain, and he but slightly. This w.as 
the more remarkable, as at least forty of the 
enemy had fallen before our whaling imple¬ 
ments and musketry, while an equal number 
had been swept away by tbe cauuon. But all 
were gone at last, alike the mangled and the 
imwounded. 

Sending up new topgallantmasts, we soon- 
had the 'VVarreii in ship-shape trim, soon heard 
from the cross-trees the cry of ” There she 
blows!’’ or spun our yams under the weather 
bulwarks as of old. A season in the South 
Seas, a second visit to the Bay of Islands, and 
then we were off for Honolulu and the “NoF- 
west.” I need not detail the events of our 
cruise on the coast of the ” Eussian Posses¬ 
sions,” or describe how on an August morning 
we passed Behring Straits and stood into the 
Arctic. It is sufficient to say that oji our 
return thence the ship had four thousand 
barreis of oil. Without bearing away for 
Oahu, we continued directly down the co.ast 
with the intention of touching at Talcahuana; 
but off the peninsula of Old California we 
spoke a Spanish brig, and, it being nearly 
calm. Sirs. Clyde went on board with her 
husband. The brig was from Guaymas for 
Cadiz, and the captain informed Sirs. Clyde 
that great inquiry was at present being made 
for her at the fonner place. Her father, Don 
Arista, as she was already aware, had died 
several years previous; but it had since beetr 
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ascertained that the wealth and rank of a 
noble family in Spain had, by the demise of 
a proud old grandee, become her legal inherit¬ 
ance. Don Arista had been nephew to the 
Castilian nobleman whose death made Mrs. 
Clyde a countess. 

Rounding Cape St. Lucas, we stood for 
Guaymas, where the captain's wife obtained 
all the papers necessary to coufinii her title, 
^’itli abundance of fresh provision, with all 
delicious fruits and sweetmeats that the gen¬ 
erous countess could procure for the sailors, 
we at last set sail for home. 

“■Well,” said “Dummy,” “what’ll the old 
man be, now his wife’s hauled on this ere 
tack, and set her r'yals? A sort of Prince 
Albert, wont he?” 

“ Howsumever,” said Hawkins, “ I’d put the 
old mail agin the main deck full of them 
lubberly grandees. I don't believe a devilisli 
one of ’em knows how to put a ship in stays; 
but the old man's a sailor, every inch of him.” 

Repasslng Cape Horn, we stood east by 
north, along the “Land of Fire,'’ and soon 
with light hearts headed for the equator. We 
raised the north star, we sank the southern 
cross; we passed the line and struck the 
northeast trade. Off Demerara, off Barba- 
doesj off Cuba—O, how we counted the 
degrees of latitude! Bermuda gave us a 
characteristic squall, and the Gulf Stream its 
usual tribute of thunder; yet on we stood 
for home; and one morning old Mr. lloUis 
came down from the church belfrj', and said 
to his neighbors that the Warren was don*n 
the river. He knew it was she, for she had 
been long expected. 

Next day the town was full of blue-shirted 
mariners, here a Kanaka, there a Portuguese, 
ami yonder a squad of Yankees rolling along 
towards the liquor store at the comer. How 
brown they were, and how droll then* obser¬ 


vations upon the doings of the land-lubbers 
around them. Sailor chests came up in the 
lighter; boys about town had pieces of ivory, 
and one little fellow ran up from the wharf 
with a strange kind of white parrot tliat liis 
brother, one of our hands, had brou^lii from 
the Bay of Islands. Tom, making sail from 
the grocery store towards his lodgings, had a 
head wind, tacked ship many times across 
the street, and finally, in attempting to haul 
up sufficiently to clear a big post, got aback 
and went aground by the stern under a fence. 
Hawkins and “Dummy” were more success¬ 
ful. They would take observations ahead, 
and whenever the range was lost, slowly 
bring themselves up to the desired point of 
compass, till able to “ steer their course.” 

The Spanish countess looked at them with 
tears in her eyes. 

“O,” cried she, “that it should he ihus! 
What do I not owe to those brave men ?” 

“Mrs. Clyde,said, for 1 had not Icmnied 
to call her “couutess,” “those men, before 
they bad found an opportunity to serve you, 
were just what they are now; a rough nobil¬ 
ity is in their nature; and to-morrow, should 
the chance occur, they would again brave 
death in your service, with their great, 
generous hearts.” 

“Ah,” replied the Spanish lady, “it shall be 
the study of my life, how I may best rci iaim 
them. Would not lands and homes do much ? 
or high office on shipboard? Captain C lyde 
will at present see that they do not want, and 
on my return from Spain they shall be jdaced 
ill such positions as shall give them a sense 
of responsibility.” 

I did not directly answer, but in my own 
mind the question was uppermost, whether, 
even iii such a case, “Dummy” would not 
continue to be “Dummy,” Hawkins to be 
Hawkins, and Tom to be Tom? 
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THE CEITTUBT PEANT. 


BY BABBABA BEOOMB. 


O sol Gloria Beggio didn’t look like yon, 
nor any of your cronies, nor even like pretty 
Janie Smith, who lives round the comer, and 
who has such laughing eyes and rosy cheeks. 
She, Gloria, r mean, had a dusky brown skin, 
and dosky brown eyes fringed with eyelashes 
as black as ink, and a slender foot, shaped so 
that a stream of water—a small stream, of 
course—could run underneath the hollow of 
it, and not wet the skin a bit. Gloria lived 


high np in the worid; that is, she lived at the 
top of a tall tenement-house, and she took 
care of her mother. 

When they first came there, Mrs. Grady, 
who hired the fiat below, peeped through the 
crack ofherdoor and saw them going up stMra. 

‘■Bless me sowl 1” saidshe,looking at Gloria’s 
motlier, “ what kind of hands do ye call thim? 
Sure, they’d not be able to wring the neck of 
a mouse, let alone blanketings and quUts.” 
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Ton see Mrs. Grady took In washing for 
& liTing, and bad a pair of big red fists of her 
own, about the sire of aiedge-hammers. 

After Mrs. Grady thought the new-comers 
had “ got to rights,” she went op to make a 
calL It was Gloria that opened the door, 
with her finger on her lips. 

“How are ye, honey!” cried Mrs. Grady, 
with a voice like a watchman’s rattle. “ Mab- 
be ye didn’t know I was yer next door 
neighbor.” 

She said this with a smirk,expecting Gloria 
to invite her in, but no, little Gloria, with her 
pale face and heavy eyes, did not quit her 
hold upon the door, nor did she make any 
motion for Mrs. Grady to enter. She only 
whispered, gravely, “ What do you want?” 

“What on earth do you suppose I want?” 
racketed Mrs. Grady, rather taken aback. 
“ I aiiit come a-begging. I’ve come up to see 
your mother.” 

“ Mother isn’t to be seen,” sirid the child, 
still guarding the door. 

“ Is she sick?” inquired Mrs. Grady, witb- 
out budging. 

“Gloria I” 

At the faint call, the stanch little doorkeep¬ 
er darted away, and Mrs. Grady was free to 
walk in; and walk in she did with a heavy 
tread and her head held high. But ailer the 
first few steps she stopped with a stare. 

In front of her, spread loosely over the 
rough beards, was a small square of carpeting, 
the like of which Mrs. Grady had never seen 
in all her life before. Such beautiful colors as 
there were in itl Tellow, that looked like 
melted sunshine; red and green, like rubies 
and emeralds I 

Upon this bit of carpet, cushions were piled, 
and among these, half-sitting, half-lying, Mrs. 
Grady saw a lady, with white lips and bright 
scarlet cheeks. But the lady, Gloria’s mother, 
didn’t see Mrs. Grady, for her eyes were 
closed, and Gloria who was bathing busily 
her mother’s head, seemed to have forgotten 
all about her, too. Mrs. Grady began to feel 
out of place, and her eyes turned to the 
window. 

There was an enormous china flower-pot 
standing there, with awkward handles, that 
lopped down and hung over on either side, 
just like a pair of giant’s ears. And out of 
this odd vase, grew an odd plant, that shot up 
high its long, thick, ragged leaves, and strag¬ 
gled them out, all spiked with little bunches 
of sharp thorns. 

Then Gloria, still kneeling on the floor, 


beg^ talking softly and rapidly, and once in 
a while, her mother, still with her eyes closad, 
woaM say a few words. The wori that they 
talked, seemed to Mrs. Grady to be twisted 
and doubled out of all manner of shape; indeed, 
she coold not understand one of them. So 
Mrs. Grady, more and more astonished, and 
tongue-tied for the minute, tip-toed herself 
softly away. And as nobody knew she had 
come in, so nobody knew wheif she went out. 

“ Well, mother, did you see them ?” asked 
Kancy, curiously, as Mrs. Grady made bei 
appearance in her own domains. 

“ Such outlandishfurriners I” exclaimed her 
mother, throwing her apron over her head, 
and sitting down with both hands on both 
knees. 

“Germans?” asked Kate, who was the 
oldest of the young Gradys, and who was 
wiring a bonnet'frame. 

“Turks, more like,” said Mrs. Grady, “ fbr 
they don’t know how to lie in beds nor sit in 
chairs.” 

“ TurksP said Mary; “ what do they talk 
like?” 

“ Like turkeys, to be sure,” cried little lama 
Jim. 

Then the baby, who was in the cradle just 
about taking a nap, grew wide awake, and 
lisped, “ Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 

There was a shout at this, from all th^ 
children, that is, from all but Kate, who said 
“how silly,” and turned to her mother again. 

“ What are their names ?” asked she. 

“ The little girl's name is ‘ Gloria,’ least¬ 
wise, that’s what her mother called her, and 
that’s the only word, out of all their Ung^ I 
could make out head or tail oC” 

“And how does it look up there?” asked 
Kate, putting down her work, and making a 
regular buSiness of asking questions. 

“ Haythenish I” repUed Mrs. Grady, with a 
jerk of her head. “ There’s the ugliest parcel 
of thorns and weeds a-growing in the win¬ 
dow, as ever you set yet two eyes on, and the 
flower-pot they’re in, is made of crockery all 
colors like Castile soap, and as big, besides, as 
a wash-tub,” 

Here the baby, getting tired of saying 
“ Gobble, gobble,” to amuse its brothers and 
sisters, set up a scream, and. Mrs. Grady let 
alone “ the outlandish fi^inets,” and rocked 
the cradle, while she sung “ ^thleen May* 
oumeen,” which was a favorite of baby’s. 

SomeUme after Mis. Grady had taken her 
departure, Mrs. Beggio opened her eyes. 
Her faithful little nurse was still beside her. 
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•‘Mamma,” eaM Gloria, **whea will you 
get well?” 

•• I do not know,” was the answer. 

•• When yon get a letter ?” 

Perhaps.” 

“ Well, when yoa go home where you oaed 
to live, where yon say it la so bright and 
warm, that will make yon well, sure, wont 
it?” said Gloria, who loved her mother more 
even, than Uttib girls genei^y do. 

“ It seems so,” sMd Mrs. Beggio, with a 
sigh. “Ah I the dear old home in Spain. I 
am afraid I shall never see it again; and you, 
what will become of you, here, if I die?” 

“ You will break my heart, if you t.n]fe so,” 
cried Gloria; “ and yon are not going to die-, 
and I know the letter will come 'soon, with 
money enough to take ns to Spain and back 
again a hundred times, and our wallet is not 
empty yet, by any manner of means.” 

Gloria talked more bravely thftT > she fhlt, 
hut she was determined to look on the bright 
side of things. She went over and looked at 
the straggly plant In the china vase. 

“ Mamma,” said she, laughing, “I am get* 
ting lazy. I am tired of tending this prickly, 
cross thing, that has never blossomed since I 
can remember. What do you keep it for?” 

“My dear child,” said her mother, “I 
would part with anything rather than that. 
When your father and I were ready to sail, 
uncle brought it to us. ‘It is a century 
plant/ said he, ‘and may not blossom for 
scores of years. But keep it, keep it always; 
it will blossom sometime, and perhaps before 
that,you will learn how rare and precious It is,’ ” 

“And that is why you love it so?” asked 
Gloria. 

“ Yes, dear, on account of the giver. I can 
see him, now, as he stood waving his hand, 
wnen we sailed away. If I go back, it wUl 
be sad to think he is dead.” 

“ Ma mm a,” said Gloria, suddenly, bending 
closer over the plant, “ here is a bud.” 

“Iguess not,” was the answer. “Thave 
thought a good many Umes that it had bud¬ 
ded, but I always found myself mistaken,” 

“ Don’t they «ver blossom but once in a 
hundred years.” 

“ Never,” said her mother. 

Gloria saw that she looked tired, and she 
said no more, but she thought to herself; 

“ I don’t see anything rare or precious in 
this century plant. I wont ever tell her, but 
I think my Spanish great-uncle might have 
given us something better. The idea of having 
to wait a hundred years for one single flower T' 


The days and weeks went by, and there 
came no letter, and the money in the leather 
wallet melted like smoke. Little Gloria 
grieved deeply, but she hid it from her mother, 

“ If only papa had not died so suddenly” 
she would say to herself; “ or If mamma had 
not been sick, or if the letter would come.” 

One day behold her in her turn knocking 
Qt Mrs. Grady’s door. 

Said Mrs. Grady la her turn, “What do 
you want?” 

And for answer Gloria pitched forward and 
would have fallen headlong, had not Mrs. 
Cfrady caught her In her strong arms. 

“A pretty how-do-you-do I” muttered Mrs* 
Grady, carrying her Into the room, and uov 
ing how thin and pinched her face was. 

Jim, and Tommy, and Mai'y, 
end Nancy, and Kate, gathered round, while 
the baby dropped his bread and butter, and 
ate his fingers instead. 

This was the way Gloria found It when she 
came to herself, and she took courage at Mrs. 
Grady’s kind face and voice. 

“Poor chick 1” said that lady. 

“ Yes ma’am,” said Gloria, not quite under¬ 
standing. “ I want to find some work to do. 
Our money Is most gone.” 

“ You re not big enough to work,” s^d 
Mrs. Grady. 

“ I am not big, ma’am, but O, so strong,"” 
said Gloria, trying to stand up. 

“ Mother,” cried half a dozen hungry voi¬ 
ces, it was early In the morning, “ the taters 
is cooling.” 

“ Bless me, so they Is,” said Mrs. Grady. 
“ I had forgotten all about breakfast. We’ll 
have it right away now.” 

“ ril come in some other time,” said Gloria- 

Before she was half way to the door, Mrs. 
Grady had caught hold of her; and before 
there was time for a word, she was seated at 
the table among the little Gradys, with u 
piping-hot potato, in front of her, with a 
of butter crowning the top. 

“ Here,” said Kate, dealing out to every 
6ne their share, “do eat and stop your 
mouths.” 

So after a broad BmUe all roand at Gloria, 
the business of breakfast commenced. 

“ Hooray P shouted Tommy, pushing his 
Chair back with a bang, “IVe got through 
first, and I’m OS'.” 

He snatched his hat from a nail in the wall,, 
and as he went out of the door ducked hh 
bead back to say to Gloria: 

“ I only leads the bosses to drink now, 
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wben I jiet to be boss, Ill take you to ride 
with a four-iD-hand.” 

“ Heigfa-ho I” said Kancy. “ Ill be fitlrring 
my stninps, I guess. There’s piles of band¬ 
boxes to carry to-day ” and she nodded to 
Gloria, and was gone. 

Then Peggy and Mary wltb baskets on 
Ibeir heads danced round for a minute, crying 
“ febaveeus, sbaveens,” and finally disappeared, 
after telling Gloria to wait till they came back. 

“ i must go to the shop after more bonnet- 
frames,” said Kate, Uelng on her hood. " Good- 
by, little lady,” she said to Gloria, and she 
went otTwith a big bundle. 

Lame Jim, too, had gone somewhere. 

Mrs. Grady answered Gloria’s questioning 
look, “ Tes, they all work,” said she, “ but 
you could not leave your mother, and you 
are not old enough to wire bonnet-frames, 
Uke Kate.” 

“No,” said G/orfa, sadly, and she thought 
“ what will become of me ?” 

And now she caught sight of Jim, in the 
corner. He was busy over a pile of some¬ 
thing that looked like old ropes. 

“£veu Jim there earns his salt,” said Mrs; 
Grady; “ he picks oakum.” 

“ Couldn't i do that ?” asked Gloria, eagerly. 

“ It is dirty work.” 

“ I shouldn't care, If It would only buy 
mother grapes and jellies.” 

“ Law!” cried Mrs. Grady. It wouldn’t 
buy her mush, let alone them illegauces. I 
only have Jim do it just to kevp him busy, 
and get him into Industrious habiis.” 

“ She can't live without them,” said Gloria, 
firmly. 

Mrs. Grady shook her head. 

“It's a hard case” eaid she, “but I'll be 
ibinkiug over what c.tn be done.” 

Gloria went up stairs with a heavy heart. 
Her mother was still sleeping, and she v\ent 
and took a look at the leather wallet. It had 
shrunk and shivelled up sorrily; there w’as 
nothing in iu Only a very little jelly in the 
diih, just a few grapes in the plate. 

“ What tcill mamma do, when these are 
gone I” said she, and then thought how kind 
It was of Mrs. Grady to give her a breakfast. 

“ That was the reason I fainted,” said she, 
“ bec.ause I was hungry.” Indeed the poor 
child had pinched herself for some time as 
much as possible, so as to get tilings for her 
mother. 

The tears dropped from her eyes, as she 
went slowly across the room. 

“ I hope,” said she, “ that mamma will sleep 


till late, for I must tell her how the last cent 
is gone.” 

The son streamed in at the window, but it 
wasn’t that that blinded her. There were 
some pigeons cooing outside. Could they 
have startled her ? 

Not at all. Something pink and gold was 
swinging above her. Was it the bud that had 
blossomed? jast that. The ragged 

century plant hod flowered! 

At first, Gloria felt nothing but delight, 
and then she thought: 

“ Dear, dear, after all, it is no good. It is 
neither victuals nor drink. If it was only a 
gold dollar, or even a silver quarter hanging 
there, It would be better.” 

^However, she drew up a chair, and stand¬ 
ing on It pulled down the sweet-scented flow^ 
er to a level with her nose. 

“It Is better than cologne,” said she. “I 
wish fcould get it over by mother,so the minate 
she wakes she could see it, and have a snufi*.” 

Then she measured the size of the flowej- 
pot with her eye. 

“ I mean to try it,” .said she. 

She could just clasp the two clumsy han¬ 
dles. She tugged away at it- It was pretty 
heavy, but, thanks to the big, buttered potato 
she had eaten, she managed to lift ifc. 

Then a slip, and away it went! 

The cra^ll woke her mother, who started 
up to see the great vase broken in two npou 
the floor, and Gloria on her feet crying. 

“ Do you see, mother? The bud has blos¬ 
somed. Look at the pink flower and the 
river of gold.” 

Gold, gold, gold, it tumbled and roiled 
from the great crack in the vase. It chinked 
and clinked, and made merry mu.«ic I think. 
At any rate Gloria and her mother thought so. 

“ We are happy now. We will not need to 
wait for a letter. It Is no matter though the 
brown wallet is empty,” said Gloria, heaping 
up the dollars In her hands. 

“O, my dear, good uncle!” cried Mrs. 
Keggio, with clasped hands. “ Now I know 
why you so charged me to keep this, yoor 
last gift. O, that yon could only see the de¬ 
spair you have saved us from.” 

Not long afJer, all the Gradys stood on the 
doorstep, for Gloria and her mother had just 
bidden them good-by. They walked away 
up the street, and a man wheeled tl^e century 
plant in a wheelbarrow by the side of them. 

“ It’s the end ov ’em,” says Mrs. Grady. 

And so it Is, to the Gradys, and to Amej^ 
ica, and to us. 
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THE CISTERCIAN MONK. 

BY RICHAKB FAULKJfEE. 


old abbey, founded in tbe early part of 
tbe twelfth century by one of the Norman 
nobles, is still an object of interest to the 
traveller, although only its ruins are i-emam- 
ing. Tet, although dilapidated and crumbling 
at every point, summer crowns its broken 
pillars with rich masses of climbing plants, 
and the honeysuckle scatters its fh^rant 
flowers over the old stones that were once its 
walls of defence^ These are the ruins of 
Calder Abbey near Rydal Lake; and the 
sweet Calder River flows past, as fresh and 
musical as when its sounds mingled with the 
vesper hymn of the old Cistercian monks who 
chanted so devoutly in the fine new chapel 
built nearly seven centuries ago. It is de¬ 
scribed by an eye-witness as a glorious place, 
even in its desolation; and he adds, enthusi¬ 
astically; “It is a fine thing to see the 
shadows flung across the sward, sharp in the 
broad sunshine, and to have the eye caught 
by the burnish of the ivy and the senses 
soothed by the^hade of the avenue; but the 
scene is sweeter when there is just glow 
enough in the west to bring out vividly the 
projections and recesses of the ruins, and 
when the golden moon hangs over the eastern 
mass of tree-tops, ready to give her light as 
the glow dissolves, and when the rooks are 


winging their way to settle for the night in 
the nearest wood.” Such appreciation of the 
beauty of the place must be grateful to the 
spirit of old Ranulph des ileschines, its 
founder and patron, if it does indeed wander 
among its beautiful solitudes, as some 
imagine. 

Many a legend lingers about the ruins of 
Calder Abbey; and the past comes up to us, 
rich in poetic and historic associations, and 
clothed in vivid dramatic interest For these 
old monks had attained a power greater than 
any other in England; and consequently, 
their convent became the refuge of thousands 
of sick and sorrowful souls who fled from the 
world’s anguish, or the world’s scorn, to hide 
themselves in this quiet retreat—some to die 
amidst its shades, and others to wait there 
patiently until their storm of sorrow or of 
passion was overpast. 

Tbe superior of tbe convent was one night 
summoned from his bed at a late hour, and 
held deep and secret conference with a 
stranger, in his private room. No one, save 
himself and the silent monk at the door who 
admitted him, knew of the occurrence, until 
after many weeks had elapsed; although some, 
who lingered long in the refectory, noticed 
that food and occasionally wine was carried 
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away to a distant cell. But one evening, 
when the vesper hell had summoned them to 
devotion, the monks, in passing the door of 
that cell heard the latch raised, and were 
conscious that some one had joined the pro¬ 
cession to the chapeL 

A little curiosity lingers even among grave 
monks; and they were eager to discover who 
was the new-comer; but the curiosity was 
never gratified. For three years, the silent 
guest might hav»heen a dead man, so mutely 
did he live among them; never speaking, 
never turning a sm^e glance upon any being 
in the convent. . , 

“Who can he be?” asked the fat old 
Brother Stephen, as he waddled up to the 
thin, lean porter who had admitted the 
stranger. 

“A man of wealth, Brother Stephen, doubt¬ 
less, and will leave his riches to endow our 
convent. He is independent enough, I assure 
you; for you know I alone heard his voice on 
that memorable night on which he arrived. 
He has not spoken to me since, which I must 
say is unchristian, since I fed and warmed 
him then, by the superiors orders; so I take 
it he is very powerful, for his tones were deep 
and solemn, like Brother Sebastian’s when he 
chants the De Profundis.” 

“And that makes you think he is rich and 
powerful?” laughed out the jolly brother. 

“ Well, well, you are cunning, Brother 
Andrew.” 

Andrew looked mortified, for the monk 
was laughing at his weak logic, he well knew. 

Rich and powerful or not, the silent brother 
went on his way as before; never speaking 
even to the superior, unless he did it in the 
absence of the whole brotherhood; and their 
desire to know who or what he was, was 
never gratified. 

He seemed dead to all earthly appetites 
and passions. The simplest garden herbs and 
roots were his only food, and these were 
gathered alwa 3 r 8 by his own hands. Water, 
brought by himself, from a spring, too distant 
for the more indolent brothers to visit, was 
his sole drink. For a single moment, he 
never lost the look of patient suffering he had 
worn from the beginning. The expression of 
his face was more than sad—more than 
serioos; it was solemn as the tomb; it was as 
if despmr had set its seal upon him, casting 
out all light from the beautifol brown eyes, 
and wasting the fiesh from the noble 
countenance. 

He was an nnconsdons reproach to those 


of the brotherhood who delighted to stay 
longest in the refectory. Eat, jolly members 
of the Cistercian fraternity were many of 
these, with, plump, dimpled hands, flushed 
cheeks an^ouble chins—denoting that, how¬ 
ever religious they might be, they did not 
mortify the flesh, and that penances and 
scourgings, if prescribed, were, at least, very 
gentle in self-infliction. 

But a stranger would have selected the 
mute brother as one who had endured them 
in no stinted measure. • 

Ko one indeed could guess his ^e; hut all 
thought him young, spite of his worn face and 
wasted figure. The furrows in that white and 
noble brow were not planted by years. Age 
did not pale those eyes of subdued fire. Kor 
had the wei^t of years bent the thin, spare 
form. Some power more subtle than even 
Time, had laid its icy fingers upon the heart 
of Brother Francis; and to all human obser¬ 
vation, had chilled it forever as efiectually as 
would thc»e of Heath, the consoler. 

Occasionally, when the cell of Brother 
Francis was opened for air, the curious portion 
of the monks would notice, in passing the 
corridor, that his table was literally piled with 
books, and that an easel stood beneath the 
high window that dimly lifted the cell. 
Once, Brother Andrew, the porter, caught 
sight of a beautiful painting—the picture of a 
saint, as he confidentially told the fat brother 
and got laughed at in return—the picture of 
a saint, or perhaps the Holy Mother; hut 
Brother Francis had concealed it so hastily 
that he did not really know which. 

Some of the brotherhood, more wise and 
discreet than Andrew, had a ^impse of the 
lovely and spiritual face; hut they held their 
peace, whatever they might think of it. 

If Brother Francis adored any saint, it 
was that on the canvas, upon which he 
was bestowing so much pains. It was in¬ 
deed a heavenly face that daimed such adora¬ 
tion. The softest and sweetest of blue eyes, 
a lovely, yet sad and melancholy face, with 
wavy tresses of amber-hned hair dnstering 
around it; a slight, delicate figure, scarcely 
enough rounded to be called perfect, yet very 
beantiful, and hands tiiat matched the form 
for lightness and the face for beauty—these 
were the charms that fixed the gaze of the 
silent stranger. Ho wonder that the brothers 
believed it a holy picture; for snrely nothing 
less earthly or sensuous could have been 
painted. It seem^ that the silent artist con¬ 
tinued to add fresh touches, every day, to his 
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work; for the outline was drawn the hist 
week of his arrival at the convent, and it was 
not yet finis hed when three years had 
esipired. 

The summer of the third ye^r had been 
oppressively hot. The sun w^ like a mighty 
burning glass^ scorching the laces upon which 
it left its too ardent kiss. Dry, hot winds 
prevailed constantly; and, for a long time, no 
rain, or even dew, moistened a leaf or brought 
fragrance to a single flower. It was a weary 
and oppressive time, even among the lofty 
arches and broad corridors of CaMer Abbey. 

Poor fat Brother Stephen puffed and 
languished beneath the heat, and seemed as if 
he would actually melt and dissolve altogether, 
and “leave not a wreck” to tell of the once 
portly form. 

At last, when there was no longer any 
lingering hope of a cool breeze, the sky sud¬ 
denly darkened at high noon; and when the 
monks came from their midday meal, they 
were cheered by the sight of a great black 
cloud at the west, that betokened a welcome 
thunder shower. 

Long the heavy thunder boomed in the air. 
Lightnings flashed from opposite points, 
boding a terrible meeting when they should 
advance nearer. One terrible bolt shivered a 
giant oak centuries old, near the convent, 
while smaller trees crashed and fell, like 
soldiers before a cannonade. 

Not daring to disobey the commands of the 
superior, who had ordered him not to leave 
his post at the lodge. Brother Andrew stayed 
there, but with quivering limbs that refused 
the upright position he generally assumed. 
He would have given worlds to hide the 
lightning from his eyes; but his orders to be 
ou the lookout were imperative, whenever it 
stormed, so that he might aid and receive any 
who asked shelter at the convent. 

Host of the brothers, he knew, were this 
moment indulging in an after-dinner nap, 
which luxury he was denied, by virtue of his 
office. Only his feare kept him awake, how¬ 
ever, for a dreadful oppression b^an to steal 
over his senses, and it was by pinching alone 
that he kept himself from the stupor which 
was banning to show itself in his bent head 
and nerveless fihgeis. 

A moment more and Brother Stephen 
would have been disgraced forever. A rolling 
.sound, like the continuance of the thunder, 
was in his ears, and he was quietly dropping 
pS to slumber when a vigorous shake aroused 
his iacqlties. He opened his eyes to see a 


carriage close beside the lodge—a driver, wet 
to the skin from the heavy rain that was fall¬ 
ing in torrents, and a little, gentle-looking 
lady who was stepping from the open carriage 
into the shelter of the little porch. He had 
just sense enough left, to point out a covered 
pathway that led to the convent, and to 
motion the driver toward the stables with the 
frightened, plunging horses. 

On went the lady, leaving Brother Stephen 
still gaping and staring after her as she sprang 
with light footsteps through the convent door. 
What happened to her, after her entrance, he 
did not know; for he now actually fell asleep 
upon his post. It was well for him that the 
confusion now in the convent prevented any 
one from discovering his situation. 

It seemed that a brother had met her on 
her entrance and conducted her through a 
long corridor to the parlor, while he went to 
call the superior, for whom she had inquired. 
Beside this parlor, was the cell of Brother 
Francis; and the monk had noticed the lady's 
eye as she turned it in that direction, and 
also, that she sluve;^ed perceptibly at the same 
moment He performed his errand to the 
superior, and went back to say that he would 
be with her instantly, but lo! she had flown. 
No trace of her having ever been there could 
be detected; and the mortified brother had to 
endure a severe rebuke when the superior 
came down, for his opportune mistake, or, it 
might be, his hallucination. 

WTiere was the lady? The monk believed 
she had been spirited away by the* Evil One— 
that in one of those tremendous flashes of 
lightning she had been taken away bodily. 
No one bad known anything of a carriage, 
save Brother Stephen, and he had awoke to 
believe that the whole scene was hut a dream. 

A bright morning succeeded the storm of 
tlie previous day. The convent woke to its 
usual imeventful and monotonous life. A few 
of the brothere jeered the unhappy monk who 
lay under as severe anger from the superior as 
tliat mild aud holy .man could express or feel; 
but after breakfast a scene was enacted in the 
private room of the Utter, without watchers 
or listeners. All that was known by others, 
was that the superior came out with his 
hand in th^ of the silent stranger, and that 
he bade bim an affecUonate and tearful fare¬ 
well at the door. 

Nothing could ever disabuse the worthy 
.monk, that there was not some deep mystery 
connected with the lady’s disappearance. 
Privately, he told some of the brethren that 
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lie was conscious of a terrible sulphureous 
odor, when he re-entered the room where he 
had left her; and that he solemnly believed 
that she had dealings with the devil himself 
Devoutly he crossed himself every time that 
he mentioned the affair, which was not 
seldom, as he made it a subject of hourly dis¬ 
course, if he could secure a hearer. 


Merrivale Charlemont, the son of a country 
gentleman, in the daysof Henry Lof England, 
was a brave soldier in the sendee of that 
monarch. He performed some heroic deeds 
—was promoted in the army, and was finally 
knighted by Henry, who was no ungrateful 
sovereign. 

Charlemont was a favorite, also, of the 
queen, who had great admiration for heroes; 
and it was with her consent, if not actually 
through her means, that the new Sir Merri¬ 
vale became the husband of one of her most 
favored ladies. 

Only a sin^e year, however, did the happy 
union continue; Lady Charlemont not surviv¬ 
ing the birth of twin-daughters. Sir Merrivale 
never married agahi, but devoted hiDiself to 
the two beautiful children whom his wife 
had bequeathed to his affection. 

Margaret was but sixteen when a young 
artist of great promise fell deeply in love with 
her. This artist, named Clarence Deane, had 
pamted several fine portraits of the court 
dames, and was much esteemed for his high 
moral worth, as well as for his geniiLs. Among 
all the temptations surrounding the court, he 
had never been known to swerve from honor 
and rectitude. 

Yet, with all this to recommend liim to the 
favor of Sir Merrivale as a husband for his 
daughter, the knight was most unaccountably 
disposed to refuse him the possession of her 
hand. But, to his surprise, for he had deemed 
Margaret’s affection only a girlish fancy, he 
soon discovered that she was actually fading 
away beneath his cruelty. Nor was she the 
only sufferer. Clarence Deane was well-nigh 
distracted with the disappointment. 

A few stolen meetings took place, and the 
knight, unfortunately discovering them, gave 
out sundry severe threatenings that if his 
daughter’s lover did not forsake haunting the 
house, he should find himself speedily under 
arrest 

Maddened by these threats, Clarence pro¬ 
posed to the young lady to elope with him 
and to go far away from a home so utterly 
uncongenial; but fear of her father deterred 


her; and meantime a message, more grossly 
insulting than ever, reached the lover’s ears. 
Sir Merrivale himself was not prouder than 
Clarence Deane; and the youth sought and 
met the knight in a perfect passion of rage. 
Stormy words passed the lips of both, and 
were overheard by others who remembered 
them afterwards, when circumstances had 
freshened their memories. What became of 
Clarence, none knew; but Sir Merrivale 
Charlemont’s dead body was found next day, 
by a peasant who was wandering in the deep 
wood that skirted Charlemont Hall;, and 
Clarence was half believed to be his murderer. 
Sad indeed were the reflections of Margaret 
Charlemont. An orphan, bereft of all save 
her sister, who obstinately refused to believe 
Clarence innocent of her father's death—her 
lover absent, and the young brother whom he 
had so passionately loved dead of grief at his 
absence—all conspired to increase her sorrow 
and almost despair. Friends who had come 
about her in fairer days, fled when afiiiction 
assailed her, and she wandered, cheerless, 
through the now gloomy house, praying that 
Clarence might only be able to clear his name 
ftom a crime which she shuddered to think of, 
and of which she could never believe him 
guilty. 

Meanwhile, where was Clarence ? 

Feeling that he could never ask Margaret 
to marry him until his good name should be' 
restored, the young artist sailed to a distant 
country whence the hope of f^e was becl»n- 
ing him. Once established in his art, he was 
taken up by an elderly person of rank, who 
took tlie greatest fancy for his society and 
passed whole days in the studio, admiring the 
beautiful pictures which he was constantly 
executing with such power. So deeply did 
he become interested in him, that he actually 
adopted him as his son. Yet it seemed as if 
Heaven would ever prohibit him from forget¬ 
ting the past or receiving a ray of hope for 
the future. His attachment to his new 
patron, though d^p and affectionate, was 
far from filling his heart. Mr. Ashton was a 
lonely man, with no natural ties, and ha 
showered all his affections upon his adopted 
«son—loving him for his wOTth uid glorying la 
his genius. 

And, in the midst of Deane’s triumphs of art, 
he who had appreciated them so fully and 
rc^iced so deeply in their success, was taken 
away. Mr. Ashton died suddenly; but a 
will, long ago drawn up and l^aily attested, 
gave to Clarence the whole of his possessions. 
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Leaving his fortune invested just where he 
found it, Clarence carried his sick heart back 
to England. Long before he reappeared there, 
full justice had been done to his character. 
No one believed that he had been the mur¬ 
derer of Sir Merrivale; for there was anotlier 
who bore deeper revenge against the knight, 
and circumstances proved that this man was 
with him last So that even before the news 
of Clarence Deane’s accession to wealth had 
been bruited about, a host of welcoming friends 
had greeted the young artist with every kindly 
deinonstiation. Still, there was no hope that 
he would ever again be aught to ilargaret 
Charlemont No word had she ever sent 
him, to say that her father’s murderer was 
another—no sign had she ever given of sym¬ 
pathy with the long exile he liad endured or 
the torture which wTonging suspicious had 
cast upon his Ufe. 

At a friend’s house one night, when every 
lip was breathing praises of a picture which 
he had painted while abroad, his own eye was 
fixed upon a little gem which adorned a con¬ 
spicuous part of the gallery. Well he knew 
the spot it represented; for often in his boy¬ 
hood he had surveyed it with awe and admi¬ 
ration—the old mystery of all Protestant-bred 
hoi’s—the beautiful home of the Cistercian 
monks. 

“ You are looking at Calder Abbey,” said 
his friend, coming to his side. “Is it uot 
beautiful ? I could almost become a monk 
myself, to inhabit such a magnificent spot” 

Clarence made no answer. His heart was 
full, and his br^n was teeming with a project 
he could unfold Uy no human being. But the 
pnyect worked; and ere another moon had 
risen over Bydal Lake, he had immured him¬ 
self, «. silent, unsocial stranger within the 
walls of Calder Abbey. 

In that little cell, however, there arose a 
vision of surpassing beauty. From the dull 
canvas gleamed up a face that, to the monks, 
who caught a glimpse as they passed the 
stranger’s door, was indisputably that of a 
holy smnt The rich gold of the abundant 
hair, the azure tint of the soft, spiritual eyes, 
the clear and beautiful complexion, pure and 
pale, from which^e scarlet Ups gleamed “ like 
the flash of a ruby imprisoned in snow—” 
could such beauty belong to a mere mortal 
toeing? 

Clarence saw the reverent gaze they be¬ 
stowed upon it, and smiled at their simple 
expressions of worship. He did not enlighten 
Daily he added some new touch to 


the almost perfect picture, and each time, he 
felt that he had not done full justice to the 
face that dwelt in his memory perpetually. 

He was thus employed on the day of the 
thunder storm. Absorbed in his work, he 
heeded not the shower nor the passing of 
footsteps by his door, until a shadow darkened 
the canvas still more effectuaUy than the 
thunder cloud had been doing for the last 
half hour. 

For his life he could not move. Some 
subtle presence was about him, wooing his 
senses with magnetic power, and yet he could 
not lift his eyes to behold it But a liand, 
light and soft in its touch as a bird’s feather, 
lay upon his arm, and a voice, dear to Ids 
memory was whispering in his ear; and yield¬ 
ing to the spell, he held out his arms and 
received into them the original of his picture! 
Clasped for a moment in that loving embrace, 
Margaret gave herself up to the strange hap¬ 
piness that filled her whole soul; then sud¬ 
denly, hearing the monk’s returning footsteps, 
and remembering where she was, she fled 
from the room; bo^ not before a single sen¬ 
tence had reached the ear of Clarence: “Come 
to me to-morrow morning.” 

Far more weary seemed the hours of that 
night than any he had before known in the 
convent, though some of them were spent in 
the superior’s room in confidential talk. The 
good old man was loth to part from one whom 
he had learned to .love, and who, he hoped, 
would join the order; but he did not tirge it 
upon him when he had heard his story, and 
luul received the munificent gift which 
Clarence bestowed upon him. 

Tlie old monk who had alone seen the 
flying visitant of the thunder storm, was still 
obliged to submit to many a jeer from tbe fat 
brother, who insisted that be musthave taken 
his ale too strong or that his-dinner lay heavy, 
on that day. 


The wedding bells rang out merrily before 
tbe summer was a week older. The few 
added years of suffering bad but softened and 
mellowed the rare beauty of bride and bride¬ 
groom. The whole country around partici¬ 
pated In the general joy, and Charlemont 
House was once more re-opened to the light 
of day, after being darkened for years. 

Margaret threw off her sable garments, so 
long worn, and appeared in tbe counterpart 
of the pictured dress given h^r In the 
portrait. 

Her sister, who had long before gone to 
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another home, was recalled to participate in 
the joy of Margaret’s marriage; and, on her 
knees, she craved the pardon of Clarence for 
her unjust suspicions. 

On this day Clarence had no remembrance 
of injuries—no pang of past suffering. His 


noble soul scorned to visit upon his traducers 
a single word or act of retaliation for his 
wrongs, but throu^out his pure and lofty 
life, he wore the same unstained honor that 
marked his youth. 
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